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To muse and brood, and live again in memory, 
With those old faces of our infancy, 
Heap'd over with a mound of grass. 

Tennyson. 
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DOMESTIC PICTURES AND 

TALES. 

"ONLY GRANDMAMMA." 



lo Death ! What se 



|APPY is the family of children who 
a grandmamma of their own ! — a 
[ real kind, smiling, old-faehioned grand- 
' mamma, of whom nobody is afraid, 
who yet looks every now and then as if the tears 
could start to her eyes as readily as the smiles round 
ber mouth ; who is just sufficiently pensive in her 
more silent moods to make the young folks wonder 
what atrange things she can be thinking of; but so 
serene even when she is not actually cheerful, that 
it is clear she ia using aright what has been beauti- 
fully called, "the season of repose between the 
hurry and the end of hfe." 

I I Let me think of one I remember, and tell you all 
about her. 

I do not know how many years she had lived 
in the world when I first remember her, but she 
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always seemed to me immensely old. Perhaps, 
though, that was because she was such a contrast 
to our young mother, and used to talk about our 
father having once been a little baby on her knee, 
which one felt sure must have been in the time of 
Abraham or Isaac, or somewhere thereabouts. 
Besides which she was so comfortably stout, and 
wore such a complicated cap, with rows of lace on 
it, and long ribbons hanging from it, and such a 
beautiful chain and eye-glass, and such a soft 
silk gown that it must have taken ever so long — 
yes, really ever so long, and there's no knowing 
how long that is — ^to get into such a condition. 
Mamma was altogether different ; slight and small, 
so that it was just possible to believe her to be a 
sort of larger and older self. But grandmamma 
was beyond all calculation in every possible way ; 
for although one believed her to be so immensely 
old, one had an unaccountable feeling that she was, 
in a great many respects, a child like ourselves. 

How odd that was ! But I suspect children 
always feel the same about the sort of grandmamma 
I am talking of. What is the reason of this I don't 
know, but I do know that we always claimed 
grandmamma for our own as soon as she came into 
the house 5 rushed down-stairs at once to see her, 
as a matter of course, because we knew we should 
hear her calling out " Where are the children ?" 
directly; or if it was our bed-time before she 
arrived, kept ourselves awake by pinching and 
whispering, that we might be ready for a good 
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shout when she came to the nursery to look at us, 
as we knew she was very sure to do. 

Oh the fun that used to be ! For she always 
pretended to be shocked at the noise we made, and 
pretended to try and stop us by covering our faces 
with the pillows ; or else declared she must hide 
behind the curtains in case papa and mamma and 
the constable should come up-stairs to know why we 
were breaking the peace, as she didn't choose to be 
taken to prison with such a set of lawless young 
rogues ! At which delightful joke of course we 
laughed louder than ever, and I once knew one of 
my little brothers jump out of bed and put himself 
in a boxing attitude before the door, calling out 
"Constable, come in if you dare!" with all his 
might. 

And even when the first wild excitement was 
over, the pleasure was just as great as before. For 
she could always quiet us down by telling us she 
and we — (there was the secret of the fellowship !) — 
she and we must all be good together, or there 
could be no fun next day or any day ; and what a 
pity that would be ! " Do let us all be good, my dar- 
lings, and make papa and mamma happy, and not 
get ourselves into nasty tiresome scrapes, or else I 
shall cry, and be sorry I came ; and you don't want 
to see grandmamma cry, do you ?" 

Indeed we did not ! And often for her sake — as 
it seemed to us then — we promised to be oh so very 
good, and let her be so too ; and many a time did 
try in earnest, when otherwise we might have been 
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disposed to turn stupid and rebel. And then came 
the old established ceremonial of asking us what she 
had got in her pocket, it being always the youngest 
she put the question to. The bigger ones of course 
knew, but the youngest was perhaps a mere baby 
who could scarcely speak plain. So when it began 
to stammer an answer, what it did try to say was 
sure to be drowned in a chorus of pretended conjec- 
tures from the others. " A coach and four." " An 
immense wax doll." "A pumpkin." *^ A fairy." 
" Aladdin's lamp." " A plum-pudding." " Cin- 
derella's shoes." A " Puss in boots," &c. &c. &c ; 
the sort of guesses depending a good deal on the 
stories which had been the last favourites among us. 
Even the nurse, who hated uproar at supper-time, 
could not help laughing sometimes at the odd things 
we thought of. Guess what we would however, 
out came each time the same little half-transparent 
moss-agate box with its edges of gold ; and out of 
that came the well-known comfits and sugar-candy, 
which grandmamma always carried about with her, 
and of which we used to suspect one of her travel- 
ling trunks was quite full. 

What nights those were ! And the final pressure 
of the hand on each little head, and the blessing 
spoken with it — of which, child-like, we thought 
but little at the time — how it comes back upon one 
now ; now that one has to beg the blessing for one- 
self! 

Certainly such a grandmamma is quite a peculiar 
blessing to a family, for she holds a place in it where 
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there must otherwise be a void, since no one else 
can fill it. The father has the cares and labours of 
life to contend with and fulfil. The mother has her 
share of the cares, and her own especial burden of 
varying health. Both, if properly sensible of their 
responsibilities for this world and the next, carry a 
weight of serious thoughts about their hearts which 
will not let them be gay and easy-minded as often 
as children would like. For grandmamma, on the 
contrary — for such a grandmamma, at least, as I 
mean — the days of work and harass and anxiety 
are over. Her health is generally established and 
good 5 her spirits are generally more even than 
other people's, for internal strifes and desires are at 
an end. She has now only to wait. She cannot 
view even death sadly. Strong in the faith which 
a long life of providences has imbedded in her heart, 
she echoes the sentiment — 

" A little earlier or later, dearest, 
What matters it?" 

Those are gone before whom she will be glad to 
follow. Those remain behind whom she desires 
and delights to help ; in whom she sees again not 
only her own children, but her own childhood re- 
vived. And to soften the well-remembered trials 
of these young ones, and share the old remembered 
joys, and make both avail for good, is the one strong 
instinct of her life, — the one deep interest left to her 
peaceful days. 

But I do not wish to be too grave. What could 
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children know about all this ? Nothing. But we 
knew the result. We felt grandmamma to be the 
most curious mixture of com-rogue and adviser 
possible. At one moment she seemed almost awful 
from finding out everything we were thinking and 
wanting, without being told; as well as knowing 
what papa and mamma and nurse wanted, too. At 
the next she was backing us up in our nursery 
romps, turning out the nurse that we might all be 
together by ourselves, and have everything our 
own way; giving up her drive with mamma to 
come and play with us, and be as it were a child 
among children. Afraid of her ? The thing was 
impossible ! And yet our respect, if we could have 
defined it, was unbounded. A mysterious superio- 
rity hung around her, even when most our play- 
fellow; and it seemed almost impossible to be 
naughty while she was there. But if we were — ^if 
we would be unruly in spite of her, and get into 
those terrible scrapes she disliked so much, still 
there she was, the same as ever, still one of our- 
selves, only a better self, to comfort and bring us 
right ; as it were a child comforting a child. 

Ah ! I feel myself in her arms yet, my hands 
clutching as far round her waist as I could geX, my 
face pressed against her side ; angry passions in my 
heart, sobs bursting from my throat, she whispering 
above my head, " Hush, little child, hush ; grand- 
mamma knows all about it ; you think people cruel 
and hard; I used to think so too, when I was 
naughty and cried like you. But everybody loves 
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you still, quite as much as I do." Here a struggle 
announced my disbelief, and then I heard the clear, 
steady words, " Even more. There ! Hush, little 
child, and I will tell you a grand secret I found out 
at last. Come, lift up, and you shall hear. It is 
the secret of how to get out of a scrape. Such a 
simple, easy little secret after all ! It was to believe 
I had been naughty myself, but that I had only to 
own it, and be forgiven. Ah ! more tears ? — tears 
over grandmamma's secret? Never mind, then; 
but sit up, and I will tell you where it comes 
from " 

I cannot go on ! Everybody knows where those 
words come from, " I will arise and go to my 
father." And how sweet it is to be persuaded of 
the love that is so glad to forgive even great sins ; 
how much more such little faults as a child can be 
guilty of! 

It was seldom indeed that any heart could resist 
grandmamma's wishes, and her hand was always 
ready to lead the little penitent along the path of 
painful duty. Once, and only once I resisted, and 
would be naughty still; but then the mysterious 
grandmother rose out of the playfellow-grandmam- 
ma, like the genii in the Arabian Nights out of the 
smoke of the broken bottle. She put me down 
from her knee and left me in the room alone ; and 
as the door shut after her I felt as if the end of the 
world had come, and my heart had broken. That 
never happened again. 

And now I will tell you what we used to call 
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her — for it got to be a name with papa and mamma 
as well as with us ; but it was we who invented it. 
We called her " Only Grandmamma r By which 
we did not mean that she was a Mrs. Nobody, as 
people say it's " only so and so," when they mean 
something insignificant and trifling. No ; we called 
her " Only Grandmamma " because she was just 
the one person in the world of whom we could not 
be afraid, who could never catch us at a wrong 
moment; to whom we ran with our quarrels and 
troubles as readily as with our joys and fun. 

I think we had called her " Only Grandmamma" 
for a long time before anybody remarked it, but it 
was noticed at last, and thus : 

One of her visits was always paid at Christmas- 
time ; and never a year passed without her bringing 
a present for each of us. And these were regularly 
distributed on Christmas Eve. On that day, when 
we came down-stairs after dinner, we were sure to 
find our little chairs set in a row, and a parcel laid 
in each, and the joke used to go round that there 
were no chairs for us, as they were all occupied. 
On which came the pleasure of finding, each our 
own particular parcel, with a very plainly written 
direction outside, and a bit of the toy, or whatever 
the present might be, peeping through the paper at 
top. I remember a fine large fur donkey's head ap- 
pearing once, with the name of one of my brother's 
written below, to his mingled confusion and delight. 

Well, one Christmas, having a young friend or 
two with us, to whom we had, in the hilarity of our 
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hearts^ confided grandmamma's custom; and a 
heavy fall of snow preventing our being out of 
doors, it came into our heads to dress up a bolster 
as Grandmamma, and act up stairs, as a joke, the 
scene we hoped to see acted down-stairs that very 
evening. One of our friends made a large paper face, 
and by dint of petticoats and some acting dresses, 
we cooked up a very stout, armless grandmamma, 
with a portentous cap on her head, placed her 
in a chair in front of the table, hung a pasteboard 
eye-glass round her neck, and pinned a huge ticket 
on her chest, inscribed, " Only Grandmamma /" 
for the phrase came natural to us, though we had 
not thought about it. Then we fetched the rest of 
the chairs, put them in a row, and laid somethm^ in 
each, wrapped up in newspaper, and ticketed with 
our names in succession. 

There was not much fun in the play, yet it made 
us shout with laughter from the oddity of our im- 
promptu presents. The fire-irons made three, the 
soap-dish another, nurse's old lead pin-cushion a 
fifth, a large cinder a sixth, and so on. And when 
the chairs were all filled, we walked round in pro- 
cession, pretending to be just entering the room, 
while one of the boys knelt down behind the bol- 
ster, to make a speech for grandmamma. 

Somehow or other we must have had a twinge of 
misgiving over this mimicry, for we set one little 
brother to watch the door, and prevent any one 
coming in if possible. He had orders to beg that 
we might be left to ourselves a little longer. 
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And presently, just in the middle of a much 
duller speech than the real Grandmamma ever 
made in her life, steps were heard along the pas- 
sage, and some one touched the handle of the door. 

Our little watchman stood firm. " Please don't 
come in. Please go away till we've finished our 
game !" cried he ; but, at the same time peeping 
through the empty keyhole to see who it was (as he 
told us afterwards), he caught sight of a well-known 
eye-glass, and a row of buttons down the middle of 
a dress, and instantly slid back the bolt, with the 
triumphant shout, " It's only grandmamma ! — only 
grandmamma ! — only grandmamma !" opening the 
door wide as he did so, and hiding himself behind it. 

The first glance was enough for us too ^ and the 
rush at grandmamma this time astonished her. But 
we wanted to tell her that what we had done was 
" only for fun," and she was soon persuaded, laugh- 
ing heartily at her bolster figure. 

But with her came in another person — a bachelor 
brother-in-law, our uncle James, of whom we had 
rather a dread, good-natured as he was. He was a 
lawyer, and used to puzzle us with questions to 
which he always wanted much more exact answers 
than we were either able or willing to give. And on 
the present occasion, not understanding what he saw, 
he begged to have everything explained. Grand- 
mamma told him a good deal, but when he wanted 
to know why we called her " Only Orandmammaj^ 
even she could not answer his inquiry. 

Still he would go on asking us separately all 
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round, but everybody said they didn't know, until 
he came to me, and 1 was the last, and by this time 
was feeling rather fierce. Nor was my fierceness 
abated, when, as a final resource, he lifted me upon 
the table, saying, I must be put in the witness-box, 
as there I should be obliged to give evidence. Poor 
Uncle James ! he meant to be funny and amuse us, 
but he did not understand children as grandmamma 
did. 

Yet after all, it was lucky he did what he did ; 
for between the dislike of remaining there alone and 
the sensation that I must say something, I was 
stirred up to think what the real truth of the matter 
was. 

But think as I would, only one idea came into 
my head, and that 1 couldn't get rid of, so in despair 
I shouted it out at last: — 

** It's because we love her so very, very much." 

Grandmamma now interfered, and declaring I 
had made a first-rate witness, took me down, and 
let me soothe myself on her knee. Uncle James 
tapped his snufi^-box,said it was "Very well, indeed, 
and would have caused " sensation in the court, 
and so the matter ended. 

But thenceforth the name was established in the 
family circle, and for years, aye, for many happy 
years, we called grandmamma by it. Till at last 
one came, when the Christmas dresses were all 
mourning ones ; when we sat around the fire more 
silent than usual, and spoke of her to each other as 
"yoor grandmamma." 
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She had come to us as usual that year a few weeks 
before the happy festival, but was soon taken ill. 
And by and bye we used to be taken to her room 
instead^ of her coming to our nursery, and no one 
wanted to laugh or make a noise, for everybody 
knew it would disturb poor grandmamma. She had 
not forgotten us, however. There were little pre- 
sents for each in her box, and one in particular 
which we have never forgotten. It was not quite 
new. It was a beautiful little ship, with masts and 
rigging and tiny guns and port holes, and would 
really sail on the water. It had belonged to grand- 
mamma's youngest son, who died at sea before we 
were bom. He wanted to be a sailor, grandmam- 
ma said, and she was very sorry, though other 
people called it a fine profession, and encouraged 
the fancy. And one day somebody sent him this 
lovely ship ; and from the day it came into the 
house, she saw it was no use saying any more ; so 
she consented. And when he went away she put 
his ship into an old Japan cabinet, and tied a bit 
of paper to the mast like a flag, and on it was 
written ^^The last Toy^' for all the other children 
were grown up, and there was nobody to play with 
the ship now he was gone. She hoped to have 
shown it him some day, she said, when he came 
back from his voyage. But that was not to be. He 
died on board the ship in the tropics, and was buried 
at sea. And the ship had remained in the cabinet 
ever since. 

When poor grandmamma had finished this story 
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of Uncle Walter, some of us begged her to take the 
ship back. We did not want her to give it to us. 
We thought she would be sorry to part with it, and 
so on : but she answered very seriously, though with 
a smile, that she was trying to lay aside all earthly 
toys now — some far nearer and dearer than Uncle 
Walter's old ship. She wished to think of nothing 
now but the great change she felt approaching fast : 
a change which she hoped would give her back 
Uncle Walter himself. 

And then she went on to tell us she did not ex- 
pect to get what people called " better," i.e. to be 
cured. She believed it was God's will she should 
not stay long with us, and His will was sure to be 
right. She hoped we should not cry and be very 
sorry for long. She said people ought not to think 
of death so very, very sadly as they do. That for 
Christian men and women, whether young or old, 
it was sure to be a change blessed beyond all we 
could imagine. And that if it separated people for 
a time, it re-united them again at last. 

I repeat this very imperfectly perhaps, but she 
reminded us that she herself had once been a little 
girl, had had a grandmother, as we had now, and 
parents and other near and dear ones whom we had 
never known, because they had died so long ago. 
And now that she was lying there on her death- 
bed, it comforted her to think that the future would 
re-unite her to her past. It had faded out of 
memory, she was aware. The aged relatives once 
80 dear and necessary to her young heart, hovered 
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like shadows now in the dim distance of her child- 
hood and youth ; and she — the aged relative of to- 
day — would soon be a shadowy recollection to the 
children who played round her knee. But it was 
a mistake to suppose the past was past for ever to 
anybody. Everything would be restored — ^all that 
was worth having, however. In the everlasting 
future there would be a rolling round of the ages. 
There the kind old faces would all be gathered 
round their children as before, only now free from 
infirmity and undisfigured by the marrings of 
age. There the old warm aflPections would be re- 
vived to die out no more. There the generations 
rejoice together in an everlasting Present, which 
should have no Past receding from it into forgetful- 
ness, and no Future supplanting it in enjoyment. 

If we did not understand quite all, yet a good 
deal of what she said was intelligible even to a child, 
and some things that were remembered only as 
words at first, we learnt the meaning of by degrees. 
And if after the hour of separation had passed, we 
still called her " poor," who, " rich in faith," had 
inherited the promises — ^it was not because we 
doubted or had forgotten her words. No — as we 
had told Uncle James before — ^it was only because 
we loved her so very, very much. 




ROBIN THE CONJURER. 




*' Between the dark and the daylight, 
When the night is beginning to lower, 
Comes a pause in the day's occupations, 
That is known as the Children's Hour." 

Longfellow. 

l'envoi. 

^ELL me a dear darling story before I 
go to bedy said a little boy to his father 
the other day. And when the father 
had done his best in the difficult mat- 
ter of ofiP-hand invention, the child declared it was 
the " dearest darlingest story " he had ever heard ! 
This brings to my mind a ** dear darling story " 
of my own childhood, which I have never seen in 
print exactly as I heard it, although it is, no doubt, 
one of those old nursery traditions which have 
found their way into many countries from some un- 
known original source.* 

Owing, I suppose, to frequent repetition, I re- 

* It is to be traced in Grimm's " Professor Know- All," and 
in a German ballad (author unknown,) called " The Charcoal- 
burner and the Thie£" {Der Kohlerund die Diebe). In Italian 
it appears as " The Conjuror no Conjuror " (VIndovino non In- 
dovino), in Part 2 of Gaetano Polidori's " Novelie Morali." 
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member the incidents of the tale quite clearly, 
though the recollection dates back to somewhere 
between the battles of Trafalgar and Waterloo — 
nearer the latter, though, for it almost joins on to 
the later memory of a cousin with a ball in his foot, 
received in the skirmish of the guards at Quatre 
Bras. And so strongly does everything connected 
with a *' dear darling story " fix itself on the childish 
mind, that I can recall even the when and where of 
the relation of this favourite tale. 

A low-roofed parlour in a parsonage house, in a 
lonely, flat, agricultural county, near an estuary of 
the sea. Its walls covered with books to the ceiling, 
wherever there was space ; except where a grand 
pianoforte stretched along one side to the door. 
Time — evening. Persons present — a father, almost 
approaching middle-age, and two very little girls : 
no one else. And the father telling them, not for 
the first time, but as a specially-called-for often- 
repeated treat, a story, — this story — the story of 
" Robin the Conjurer," which I am now, in return, 
going to tell for the use of kind papas in time of 
need, as well as for the amusement of listening 
children. 

May it please others even half as much as it 
pleased those who heard it in the dusk of those even- 
ings over the fire in the lonely parsonage house in 
the hundreds of Essex ! 

But I must tell it my own way. Everybody has 
a way of their own in story-telling, and it is only 
the incidents and a few points of description I pro- 
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fess to remember exactly. This is of no conse- 
quence, however. The story can be told in many 
ways, as grown-up readers will discover. It can 
be made very short for very young listeners, as it is 
easily concentrated ; or it can be left at length for 
those old enough to enjoy details. 

THE STORY. 

Once upon a time, in an old-fashioned country 
village, lived Robin the Cobbler and his wife Mar- 
gery. They were a comfortable old pair; for if 
Robin was not very rich, he was light-hearted, 
which did nearly as well, and his wife was always 
what he was, as good wives should be. Moreover, 
Robin was counted the cleverest man in the place, 
next to the parson, and that was Margery's great 
pride. 

She used often to preach to the young folks of 
the village on this subject, and tell them how Robin 
was sent to school when he was a little boy, which 
was not a common thing in those days ; and how 
he went right through the spelling-book from " great 
A, little a, bouncing B," to " Finis " on the last 
page; and how he wanted to go on till he could 
read like the parson, because it was such a grand 
thing to stand in front of a big book and say it all 
out loud to a number of listening people. But how 
Robin's parents said " No ; the spelling-book was 
book-learning enough for anybody;" and bound 
him to the shoe-making business, and so he became 
a cobbler instead of a learned man. 
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It was a good wife-like story, but Robin used to 
laugh when he heard Margery telling it, and call 
out, " Never mind, little ones ! Half a loafs bet- 
ter than no bread. Now I know something of 
both." 

Haifa loafs better than no bread is an old say- 
ing, or proverb, as it is called ; and it was Robin's 
way of talking in proverbs which caused him to be 
thought so very clever. People used to wonder 
where he had picked up so much wit, for very few 
read much then, and they had no idea where Robin 
learnt the wise sayings : but I will tell you. 

The spelling-book he went through as a little boy 
was one of the real old sort, full of a little of every- 
thing. Prayers and psalms, and stories and fables, 
and spelling columns and poetry, and a great many 
other things besides, with pictures to most; and 
last of all there were two pages of these old English 
proverbs. Now when Robin went to the shoe- 
making he took this spelling-book with him, and 
when nobody was by, would bring it out, and set 
himself one of the old lessons over again. And if 
there was one part of it he liked better than all the 
rest, it was the two pages of proverbs. The sentences 
were so short, and the hard words in them so few, 
that he made them out beautifully, and read them 
over and over till he knew nearly all of them by 
heart, and could bring them into conversation when- 
ever he chose. Indeed, they used to come into his 
head of themselves whenever he was talking, and 
always seemed to him so much wiser than anything 
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he could think of to say, that he got into the way of 
repeating them instead of making remarks of his 
own. So Rohin got some credit out of his spelling- 
book, if not all he had once wished. 

But he got customers and cash as well, according 
to his own account. If the tongue could kindle a mis- 
chievous fire, it could keep a comfortable one alive, 
he used to say, and instanced himself in proof. He 
had got beyond the spelling-book, though, when he 
said so, and besides using the old proverbs, had ac- 
quired the knack of making new ones as occasion 
served, or of turning old prose ones into rhyme, by 
which means they came out as fresh and sparkling 
as new coin from the mint. 

" Robin, you've had that boot of mine four days, 
and it only wanted a patch on one side," says one 
customer, half inclined to be vexed. 

" Slow and sure 
Makes a good cure," 

observes Robin, as he hands it down from the shelf; 
and away goes the customer, with a smile. 

Or the chief farmer's wife steps in to know if her 
best walking shoes are soled. Robin produces them 
at once. " You have been quick," remarks she. 

" Quickly made, 
And quickly paid. 
Brings the poor man a rich man's trade," 

answers Robin, with a bow ; and the good lady puts 
her hands in her pocket at once for a ready-money 
payment. She had not the heart to let him wait. 
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Nevertheless, how Robin kept the house over 
his head, and his wife so comfortably in it, and 
brought up his three sturdy sons till they went off 
to do for themselves, was a mystery; for cob- 
bling is but a poor trade, and there were many 
more shoes to be mended than made in the village. 
He had all the business from the hall, it is true, 
but that was not much. The old squire was a close 
miserly man, and lived a close miserly life, with just 
a few old servants he had got used to, who had fal- 
len so much into his ways, they would sole boots 
three times over rather than order a new pair. 
" Penny wise and pound foolish," Robin was once 
heard to murmur as he turned some old boot ac- 
quaintances over, before setting to work. But the 
butler was not there to hear the remark. 

At last, however, when Robin and Margery were 
getting into years, a great change took place. The 
old squire at the hall died, and a new one came. 
The new one was the old one's nephew, but a quite 
different man. A tall, grand, gay gentleman, ma- 
gistrate, and I don't know what, who had married 
a very rich lady, and brought her down into the 
country, with carriages and horses and servants, in 
splendid style, like the kings and queens in fairy 
tales. 

Robin was sorry at first, and by-and-bye he began 
to wonder whether these fine butler-and-footmen 
gentlemen would condescend to come to his poor 
little dingy shop to have their boots mended, as the 
old servants before had done ; and he feared and 
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waited, and waited and feared, till both he and Mar- 
gery got into quite low spirits. But lo ! one morn- 
ing a stranger knocked at the door, and the moment 
he entered Robin saw who it must be. He was 
magnificently dressed, as it seemed to country eyes, 
and as it had seemed to the village boys, who, as- 
tonished at the sight of so much fine cloth, crimson 
plush, and gold lace, had followed the man to the 
cobbler's cottage. 

''You've rough customers in your place," re- 
marked the stranger, after he had entered and taken 
a seat. 

" A country lout 
Will stare about," 

said Robin, after one short glance, and continuing 
his work. 

The stranger burst into a laugh. It was so odd 
to be talked to in rhyme. 

'* From the hall, sir, I suppose," continued Robin 
in his abrupt way, still working on as before. 

" You appear to be a judge, Mr. Shoemaker," re- 
plied the stranger. 

" Cobbler y sir, and at your service," said Robin, 
for he had caught sight of a suspicious-looking par- 
cel just peeping from the stranger's pocket, and he 
set this down as a mending case only. 
Modest, too," laughed the stranger. 
Necessity makes one so. It has one law, though 
folks say it hasn't," answered Robin, as he untied 
the parcel, out of which tumbled, to his surprise, 
not boots, but a pair of large dress shoes. They had 
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given way at the sides, and wanted repairing. Robin 
made no remark, but turned tbem round and round, 
and then set them down on the bench. 

" Not many of that sort to touch up hereabouts^ 
I should think," said Mr. Plush, watching him. 

" Not many, sir." Robin had no proverb for the 
occasion. 

" Dinner wear, those, you know, with silk stock- 
ings and powder," said Mr. Plush. 

" Of course, sir," gasped Robin, determined not 
to betray his ignorance. 

" Master's dinner at six, I mean," pursued Mr. 
Plush ; " Sir Thomas and Lady Trusty's, that is. 
We dine twice, as I may say. Once early, and once 
after them. Picking up the bits, you know, and 
nicish pickings too. I like the second dinner best, 
for my part. They call it supper, but the name goes 
for nothing." 

** * God send us of our own when rich men go to 
dinner!'" murmured Robin. It was a favourite 
proverb, and came out of itself. 

Mr. Plush laughed right out this time. " I sup- 
pose your own isn't often as much as you would 
like, though," cried he. 

" Never ! " groaned Robin over his work, for he 
was a man with a great appetite, and had always had 
to keep it under. 

" Come, that's honestly owned, however," chuckled 
Mr. Plush, in a patronising tone. 

" * Honesty's the best policy,' I've been told, sir," 
put in poor Robin. 
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But here his new friend got up to go. " It ought 
to keep people out of the workhouse, then," was his 
parting remark. " I hope it will you, Mr. Cobbler. 
Good morning." 

The workhouse! That was Robin's bugaboo, 
as children call what they are afraid of. It was the 
one dread of his life that he and poor Margery might 
have to go there at last, and not end their days in 
the old cottage together. So it shook him to hear 
it even named, and he could scarcely steady his 
hand to his work for a bit. Still there were the 
shoes to be mended, and it was clear he was to have 
the custom from the hall as before, so he cheered 
up, shouted the good news to Margery, and on the 
strength of it sent her out to buy two herrings for 
tea. It was his weak point that he liked tasty food, 
and the thought of Mr. Plush's two dinners rankled 
in his mind. " ' Enough's as good as a feast,' " 
quoth he, " but this is more than enough." 

Here was mischief done at once ; but more 
was behind. The chattering young fellow went on 
coming and coming, till poor Robin's head was 
turned by his talk. And that was his " fun," as he 
called it. To astonish an old cobbler, and make his 
mouth water ! It was all boast and brag from be- 
ginning to end ; still it sounded so grnnd, it took 
Robin's breath away as he listened. The high wages, 
the jolly life, the freedom from care, the plentiful 
food, the fine prospects of higher situations by-and- 
bye, with a pension from some rich master at the end 
— ^what a contrast it all seemed to his own dull fate ! 
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Toil and poverty now ; and the refuge of the work- 
house in old age ! Robin well might wince ; but to 
do him justice, he never let Mr. Plush into the 
secret of his feelings. No, not even over that one 
part of the doings at the hall which touched him 
nearer than anything else. The grandeur and fine 
clothes were trifles by comparison ; it was those six 
o'clock dinners that upset him ; there was the pinch ! 

And Mr. Plush gave the history of them from 
beginning to end over and over again, and ran up 
the names of dishes and wines, till Robin turned 
sick at the thought of the potatoes and dripping in 
his own little oven. 

Now let me stop here, dear young readers, to beg 
you not to be too angry with poor Robin. If you 
knew what it was to have more appetite than food 
at your meals, you would pity him instead. Take 
this upon trust. Added to which, our Robin was 
quite peculiar; he was an original, inquiring sort of 
man, and when once his curiosity was awakened, it 
did not easily go to sleep. And it was awakened 
now. Hitherto his highest idea of luxury had been 
to have a Sunday's dinner every day in the week 
instead of one. The bit of baked meat, beast's heart, 
or sheep's head, as the case might be, and something 
to put by for supper. So he seemed to have got into 
a new world, as he sat listening to Mr. Plush's list 
of soups, fish, entrees, meats, fowls, game, jellies, 
pastry, creams, cheeses, fruits, cakes, sweetmeats, 
all following each other at one dinner only ! The 
particular names were but names, it is true, and 
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many of them very hard ones ; but he heard them 
till he longed to know what they meant, and what 
such endless sorts of food could possibly taste like ! 

And so with the wines and liqueurs. James's 
delicate distinctions drove him wild. The sparkling 
Moselle, the dry Champagne, the rich Burgundy, 
the mellow Madeira, the tawny Port, the nutty 
Sherry, the scented Maraschino, the perfumed C6te- 
r6tie, were so many sounds, to which he wanted to 
affix a meaning. He wanted them all before him, 
that he too might taste their varied flavours, and 
enjoy a new sensation in life. 

In the midst of all this, away went the family at 
the hall to London, and then poor Robin broke 
down. The excitement was over, the disturbance 
remained ; his proverbs failed to comfort him, and 
bis wife didn't know what was amiss. It was too 
much, and he fell ill. 

• ^f It is all over-work," said Margery ; but Robin 
knew better, only he didn't choose to say. '* Every 
heart must bear its own smart," was his maxim. 
** Each man's back fit's each man's pack." " Never 
load your neighbour with yours, least of all your 
wife." So Margery remained in the dark. 

But 

" When need is at its highest, 
Help is at its nighest." 

When he was at the worst, in came the parson's 
wife to see him, and then followed food and cloth- 
ing for both. Quite a large bundle of the latter 
indeed, for the reverend gentleman had just been 
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presented with new robes, and she sent the old 
bombazine gown and cassock to make a dress for 
Margery. 

And by-and-bye Robin got better, and mended 
shoes in his workshop as before ; but the thorn was 
still rankling in his heart, and those fatal dinners 
still lingered in his head, when a well-known foot 
came dawdling down the lane, and Mr. Plush 
looked in at the door. 

"At the old trade still, I declare, Robin," said 
he with a sneer. 

" Still, sir," answered Robin, holding his own 
with all his might. 

" Any news come down your way this morning, 
or does it never travel so far ? " asks Plush. 

"It hasn't to-day, at any rate," says Robin. 
" Hues-and-cries ain't the fashion here yet." 

" What does that mean ? " cries Plush angrily, as 
if he thought Robin impertinent ; but looking into 
his face, he broke out into his usual laugh. " Well, 
I can't stop to find out just now, my man. Stole a 
march on my lady this morning to look you up for 
a minute. Must go back now, or she'll find me 
out. Good-bye." 

" Ay, ay, sir," responded Robin, " ' Murder and 
steal, and time will reveal.' Good morning, sir." 
And so they parted. 

But Robin was wrong in saying news hadn't 
travelled their way that morning. No sooner was 
Mr. Plush's back fairly turned than in rushed Mar- 
gery with a budget full, only it was a great secret, 
as all news is. My lady up at the hall had lost her 
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diamond ring, and was nearly out of her wits. Sir 
Thomas was away, and my lady didn't dare let him 
know, for it was the ring he had given her when 
they married, and was worth hundreds and hundreds 
of pounds. And everybody knew how particular 
he was, and how angry he would be. So my lady 
was dying to find it before Sir Thomas got back. 
The gardener's daughter was told by the scullery 
maid, who overheard my lady's own maid warn the 
three footmen to say nothing at all out of the house 
about the ring's being lost, but to look for it in 
every direction. Indeed, my lady herself was going 
up and down begging everybody to hunt high and 
low, and offering purses full of gold to whoever 
should be lucky enough to find it ! 

" And, O Robin dear," cried Margery, in con- 
clusion, " I only wish it could be you ! " 

To which Robin made no answer at first, only 
stared in his old wife's face. After which he laid 
his hand on her shoulder, and said, " I've a good 
mind to try ! " which made her stare in her turn. 

9|C 9|C 9|C ^ 

It was a mile and a-half from the village to the 
hall by the lanes, but there was a much shorter cut 
across the fields ; half-way along which the path 
dipped into a hollow or glen filled up with trees. 
A shadowy little spot, thick with brushwood and 
brambles. Out of this emerged that same evening 
towards sunset two figures, a man and a woman. 

" If it had been anybody else but you," whim- 
pered she, " I should have called you a fool." 

" Time and chance happeneth to them all I vVv^ 
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parson said so last Sunday/' answered he in a deep 
gepulchral voice. 

It was Robin and Margery ; only Robin a cob- 
bler no longer, but Robin a conjurer in full costume, 
ajid Margery not knowing wbetber she was more 
proud or afraid. For he really did look so grand 
in his new dress, and she had been stitching at it 
all day ! If sbe didn't see how it was to help him 
^ find the ring, what did that signify ? Her Robin 
bad always been the cleverest man in the place, and 
be was not likely to be wrong now. So she had 
patched up the old cassock for a robe, and made 
^e scarlet tassel for his cap, and fastened the hair 
of his long beard on wires, and blackened his eye- 
brows with charcoal, and stained his face with 
x^eXont juice, and got a new blind-rod from the car- 
nenter for a wand, and found the old conjuring book 
the school-master had left him under the leg of the 
table it had held up for years, and heard him say 
legsons from it as she sat working at his clothes ; 
and she had carried all the things in a bundle to the 
woody hollow, where nobody could see them, and 
there dressed up Robin in them, to go as conjurer 
to the hall. And here he was now, all ready for a 
start looking like nothing she had ever set eyes on 
before, and speaking through his beard in a voice 
that made her jump, it seemed so as if he wasn't 
himself any longer : and yet-and yet- ! Well ! 
perhaps Margery was not the wisest woman in the 
village, whatever her husband might be among men : 
and s(!-even yet^she had misgivmgs and was 

afraid. 
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" I wouldn't have you go on a fool's errand, 
Robin, if I could help it — no, not for nothing ! '' 
cried she, wiping her eyes with her apron, and 
thinking of the good name she had been proud of 
so long. 

"Abracadabra! Dabracahabra! Harcot and Gam- 
balon to the rescue ! Lilly, Cardanus, Sibley, lend 
your aid ! Fare-thee-well, woman ! " cried Robin, 
flourishing his wand in the air, and turning round 
in the direction of the hall. 

" I wish it may be all right ! " murmured Mar- 
gery to herself, as she tightened her shawl round 
her, and took her way home. " But he's been a 
good man all his life up to now, that's one thing 
certain." 

But besides this comfortable reflection, Margery 
had, though she would scarcely have acknowledged 
it, just one little glimmering of hope. Robin might 
be wise beyond her comprehension ; he often had 
been before. He had not explained himself, it is 
true ; but then he seldom did. And after all, time 
and chance did happen to all. The parson had 
made that quite clear on Sunday. And it was true. 

Poor Robin's train of thought, as he walked on, 
was of a very different kind. His wisdom had quite 
deserted him — all his proverbs felt stale. They con- 
tradicted each other, and that was worse. *' Grasp 
all, lose all," said one, motioning him back to his 
dirty work-shop. " Nothing venture, nothing have," 
said another, driving him forward to the magnificent 
hall. A sudden thought had struck him that mom- 
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ing, when he heard of Lady Trusty's loss, and he 
had rushed blindly at it. That diamond ring — ^he 
would dress up as a conjurer and offer to find it, 
but on certain conditions of his own. Three days 
of those six o'clock dinners ! Three days of good 
eating and drinking ! From Mulligatawney down 
to Guava jelly and quince ; from sparkling Moselle 
down to Coterotie — he would taste all and every and 
each ; would luxuriate and take his fill. And then ? 
Well, then, for anything he cared, he might be 
ducked in the horse-pond as an impostor. He 
couldn't help it ; it was what he deserved and must 
expect. He had weighed it all in the balance, and 
was so far prepared. And beyond this he refused 
to think at all. As to hoping to find the ring — 
Abracadraba ! — ^he left that to his wife ! 

Half-an-hour afterwards he was at the hall, and, 
not without a wise intention, went round to the 
front door rather than the back, and rang the bell. 
And, just as he was in the midst of an angry dia- 
logue with the man who answered it, — " Be off, 
you idle vagabond," on one side, and "Patience, 
good friend, I have business," on the other, — who 
should look out of the window and see them but 
Lady Trusty herself! Now my lady was not, any 
more than Margery, the cleverest woman in the 
world, and she was just then in great trouble and 
disturbance of mind. And when feeble people are 
in trouble, they are apt to get very scatter-brained 
indeed. She rang the bell violently, till Mr. Plush 
appeared at the door. " Send that horrible fellow 
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away this instant^ James," cried she. *' He's come 
to murder, and steal everything, I'm sure." 

Mr. James grinned inwardly. 

** Beg your ladyship's pardon, my lady, there's 
nothing to apprehend. It's only an old conjurer, 
my lady ; we'll soon send him off." And Mr. James 
retired so to do. 

But at the word conjurer a new idea took pos- 
session of my lady, and she ran to the window for 
another peep. And, sure enough, there he was, a 
conjurer, and no mistake, with a tall cap and red 
tassel on his head, and a close-fitting black robe 
down to his feet, held on round the waist by a 
spotted scarlet and white girdle, (Margery's hand- 
kerchief !) and a beard and a wand and a book. 
There could be no doubt whatever; and before 
James had reached the hall door to drive him away, 
my lady was shouting to him from the window to 
remain. 

And he remained; for Mr. James expostulated 
in vain. 

" If your ladyship admits such ragamuffins into 
the house, my lady, we can't be answerable to Sir 
Thomas for no consequences," said he, with an 
angry flush on his face. 

"You've no responsibility in the matter," an- 
swered my lady coolly, as she swept statelily across 
the room. " You told me he was a conjurer your- 
self, James. Send him to me. I shall get him to 
find my ring." 

And Mr. James could do nothing but obey. A 
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bevy of servants had collected, however, to see 
Robin go up-stairs ; but when Mr. James came 
back from ushering him in, he whispered to his two 
fellow footmen, with a laugh, " He can't be nothing 
else but an impostor. We must just keep an eye 
on the plate, that's all ;" to which the others nodded 
assent, and the household settled quietly down. 

Meantime, my lady and the conjurer were closeted 
for at least half-an-hour ; and a very strange inter- 
view it was. Lady Trusty began eagerly and at 
once. 

" I'm so glad to hear you're a conjurer, sir, and 
can discover lost goods. I'm in the greatest distress 
in the world, and there's nothing you shan't have if 
you can help me. Pray promise me that you will." 

Robin had never been so bewildered in his life. 
He was treated like a prophet, and felt himself a 
child ; but it was too late to retreat. 

" Madam, if I do not," replied he, and flourished 
his wand while he thought of how to finish the sen- 
tence with something out of the conjuring book, 
" may Harcot and Gambalon torment me !" 

" I'd rather you didn't say such dreadful things 
if you can help it," remarked Lady Trusty, with a 
shiver ; " I'm not used to it, and it frightens me ; 
it sounds so shocking." 

" No fear, no fear, not the smallest, madam," put 
in Robin in all sincerity. 

" Oh, thank you then ! I'm very glad to hear you 
say so," said Lady Trusty. " The thing is, I've 
lost a beautiful diamond ring." 
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Here Robin gave a start, and opened his book 
T^th a jerk, which made Lady Trusty start too, and 
tu^pale. 

" Then you really knew of it ?" gasped she in a 
whisper. 

He nodded, and placed a finger on his nose. 

Upon which followed a pause, and the clock on 
the mantel-piece ticked several beats before either 
spoke again; and then it was Lady Trusty, in a 
whisper that could scarcely be heard. 

" Where is it ?" was all she could say ; but it was 
all too much for poor Robin. He kept turning 
over the leaves of his book till it opened at a pic- 
ture of a ghost-raising. A churchyard scene, with a 
shrouded corpse standing upright in the centre of a 
circle marked round with the signs of the zodiac ; a 
conjurer with a wand, and one spectator outside; 
the moon rising high in the heavens; the tomb- 
stones casting dark shadows. . . . 

Lady Trusty, who was watching every movement 
of Robin's hand, caught sight of this, and almost 
shrieked. 

" I can't have anything of that sort, upon any 
account, Mr. Conjurer," cried she. " I had rather 
lose my ring, and die at once." 

" No need, no need, no need," murmured Robin, 
the triple repetition sounding so oracular, my lady 
heaved a sigh of relief, and began to cry. 

" Oh ! pray, Mr. Conjurer, do try to find it 
without ghosts and horrible things like that ! I'm 
more frightened than I was about Sir Thomas ! 

D 
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And I thought you knew where it was just now," 
concluded she, almost reproachfully. 

" Madam," responded Robin, clearing his throat, 
" when did you see it last V 

The question was simple, but he uttered it with 
such deep emphasis, my lady felt flustered, and an- 
swered incoherently, 

" When ? Dear me — let me see — it was the 
night before last, I believe ; yes, it was ; at least, I 
think so ; only I didn't remark it till next morning. 
I left it on my toilette-table, as I fancied, — that was 
at night, I mean, — and then, when I was looking 
at my hand as I was writing a letter next day, it 
wasn't there, as I thought it was ; and when I went 
up-stairs to find it, it wasn't there either !" 

" Hum ! . . . Suspicious ! . . ." ejaculated 
Robin, when he found he was expected to speak. 

" Of what ?" cried Lady Trusty impatiently. 

" Of its having been removed meantime," whis- 
pered Robin between his set teeth, and with a so- 
lemn wave of his wand. 

Lady Trusty sighed once more. 

" That's just the thing, of course ; but where to ? 
That's the question, and that's what I want you to 
find out." 

" Yes, that is the thing," answered Robin ; and 
he echoed her sigh most heartily. 

And the pause which followed might have lasted 
some time, but that it struck Lady Trusty to ask, 

" Have you any objection to tell me, sir, how 
you shall begin to find out ?" 
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A question which roused Robin to the full pos- 
session of his senses. If he did not want to be 
ducked in the horse-pond to begin with, he must 
exert himself now. And he did. He told her 
body and spirit must work together, and both be 
duly fed. That in that precious volume (here he 
clapped it violently with the palm of his hand) was 
the solution of such mysteries for the spirit. But 
the strain of the discovery was excessive, and the 
bodily frame must be carefully nourished meantime. 
** Would Sir Thomas be away as many as three 
days ?" he asked in conclusion. 

" Three or four," was Lady Trusty's answer, 
wondering how he had discovered about the three. 

Then for three days, continued Robin, he must 
be plentifully supported, and would like to select 
the nature of his food himself, if her ladyship could 
permit it ; at the end of which time — Harcot and 
Gambalon permitting — ^he begged her ladyship's 
pardon — favourable circumstances concurring — he 
should have succeeded in — Here he bowed almost 
to the ground. 

" Finding my ring! " cried Lady Trusty, clasping 
her hands. 

"The dearest wish of my heart!" murmured 
Robin, laying his hand on the left side of his cas- 
sock. 

" Oh, how kind of you to say so, Mr. Conjurer !" 
continued she. " And, of course, you must have 
everything you wish." So saying, she rang the 
bell violently. " They shall write you a carte of all 
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we have in the house, and you shall order whatever 
you like. And you shall have the blue parlour in 
the left wing to sit in, because nobody will disturb 
you there, and I couldn't bear your dreadful book 
near me !" here she eyed the conjuring book askance. 
** And you shall sleep in the bed-room near, and the 
servants shall wait upon you. And I shall be so 
happy, because you'll find my ring, and I shan't be 
afraid of Sir Thomas coming home. So pray make 
hasto, and begin as soon as you can ! " 

What Robin felt when he found himself on a 
sofa in the blue sitting-room in the left wing, with 
an easy-chair to change to, his conjuring book on a 
desk-stand near, and the cloth laid on the table for 
dinner, I shall not attempt to describe. 

Nor tlie jokes which passed in the servants-ball 

at my lady's expense ; nor the scorn of Mr. Plush 

at having to wait on " an old ragamuffin like that ;" 

nor the housekeeper's contempt when she wrote out 

liis carte with a good deal of mis-spelt French in it, 

and hoped he had " eddication " enough to read it ; 

nor the conscientious scruples of the butler in having 

to rob Sir Thomas's choicest bins for a fellow who 

wouldn't know French brandy from English if he 

was paid for it. 

All the disturbance was below stairs, however. 
My lady sat in the di-awing-room, serene in her 
hope ; and Robin in the blue parlour, serene in his 
despair. For now that retreat was impossible, 
things were getting dreadfully near. The horse- 
pond was inevitable, though the dinners lay be- 
tween ! 
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I am sorry I cannot give the first day's ** carte " 
beyond this. The soap was mulligatawney ; the 
fish, whiting; the entree, sweetbreads; the meat^ 
bashed venison ; with pastries and creams follow- 
ing ; the wines, Cote Rotie and sparkling Moselle. 

Robin dispensed with attendance during meal- 
time^ with very good reason. He was afraid of Mr. 
James and not easy about himself, for as to trusting 
himself to talk, it was impossible. Those proverbs 
were his terror. " One fool makes many," had 
been on the tip of his tongue twenty times as he sat 
with Lady Trusty, and his dread was that he might 
be inveigled into conversation, particularly under the 
influence of good cheer. 

Not that the good cheer disturbed him much, as 
it turned out. Moselle and Cote Rotie were milder 
than gin and water, and Robin sipped warily 
enough. 

As to the food, he feasted royally, and felt like a 
king. No matter that the mulligatawney was hot 
in his throat and made him cough, that the whiting 
had less flavour than herring, and the entrees 
were scarcely strong enough of onions. That the 
venison — but no ! — bah ! — that must have been an 
accident, and he would order mutton to-morrow; 
nor that the sweets were rather pappy and unmean- 
ing, and the pastry seemed gone before he had got 
it between his teeth, it had so little substance and 
reality ; he had fed like a prince, and that was 
enough, for he knew now what it was like. 

But all was over at last, and Robin got up to ring 
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the bell as he had been told to do. '^ It is not 
without reason that a fried sausage has two ends,'' 
sighed he to himself, as he sat down and leant back 
in his chair to think. And when James came in 
to take away, Robin was sitting there still, his arms 
folded over his chest as if thinking with all his 
might. And he was thinking and calculating as 
well. For as he saw the last clearing of the table, 
and the folding up of the cloth, and the last filling 
of the tray, he bethought himself that the first din- 
ner was over, that there were but two more to 
come — and then ! ... he actually shuddered as he 
thought how cold the duck-pond would be. 

Now, Mr. Plush — that is James — ^had come in, 
intending to have a chat, and see what the old con- 
jurer was made of, as he had phrased it down-stairs. 
But Robin, with his arms folded over his chest, and 
his beard reposing thereupon, and his knit black 
brows, was rather formidable-looking, and there was 
something about his face James did not quite like. 
So he thought better of his intentions, and was 
rather glad to take up his tray and be off. But his 
curiosity was gratified when he least expected it. 
" There goes one of them ! " groaned poor Robin in 
an almost unearthly voice, as footman and dinner 
were passing through the door. — He felt the duck- 
pond closing over his head ! 

The voice was enough to make anyone jump ; and 
James jumped accordingly, and the shake of the 
tray caused a spoon or two to fall on the floor. But of 
this, and of James's return to pick them up and close 
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the door, Robin knew nothing. He had buried his 
face in his arms on the table, and if an old man 
could have cried he would have done so then. 

The effect of moaning air and light on the nerves 
is wonderful. The day following, the duck-pond 
was still before Robin, and by his own reckoning he 
was twelve hours nearer it than on the previous 
evening. Nevertheless, he was as cheerful as a lark. 
Ate a good breakfast, learnt a few more phrases 
from his conjuring book (leaving it open afterwards 
at the ghost-raising, to strike awe into the servants), 
and strolled round the park. And then ray lady 
sent for him to the poultry-yard ; but here his day's 
difficulties began. He had to criticize and admire 
what he knew nothing at all about ; and hear dis- 
cussions on blue feathers and brown feathers and 
white; tufts, and markings, and speckles, self- 
colours, and black. To utter a few deep-sounding 
exclamations, and point at the creatures with his 
wand as if he were going to transform them into 
something else, was his only resource. So he looked 
wiser than he felt, and was just congratulating him- 
self on good management, and bowing himself com- 
fortably off to the blue parlour, thinking how nicely 
he had escaped questioning, when Lady Trusty 
called him on one side and begged for a few minutes' 
private conversation. 

" I don't mind telling you, Mr. Conjurer," she 
began ; " for I do get so nervous ! I don't really 
expect Sir Thomas till the day after to-morrow, you 
know. Still it's not quite certain whether he 
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mayn't come home to-morrow, and I'm so afraid of 
his coming before you've found the ring, you know. 
So I've been thinking I would ask you to tell me ; 
because, if you know one thing, I suppose you 
know another, you know ! At any rate, you'll be 
able to find out. Now, if you have no objection, just 
think it over, and tell me whether Sir Thomas will 
come to-morrow or next day ? " 

Here was a poser indeed ! Robin only wished 
for his own sake that he did know ; but there was 
but one thing clear, and that was that he must not 
betray his ignorance ! 

" Madam ! respected lady !" he exclaimed, 
" ahem ! " here he coughed and stroked his beard, 
then rallied, and went on with a flourish of his wand : 
" That which is to be will be, in spite of Tekobar 
and Gambalon ! " 

" You will bring in those horrid creatures ! " 
cried Lady Trusty pettishly. 

" Pardon ! " murmured Robin, looking up briskly ; 
for his morning's reading had furnished him with a 
new idea. " The question you propose, madam, is 
a horary question : that is, madam — but may I 
venture on an explanation, or is your ladyship ac- 
quainted with Lilly and Cardanus ? " 

"Good gracious, no !" cried Lady Trusty. " I 
never heard of them in my life." 

Which was true ; and the poor lady thought they 
were goblins or something as shocking. 

" Then, madam," pursued Robin, " I will inform 
you that a horary question is a question of hours — " 
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" Hours ! to be sure ! '* interrupted my lady, 
" how delightful, Mr. Conjurer ! and you'll even 
tell me at what o'clock he'll come back, then ! " 

Lady Trusty was in raptures, but Robin was in 
despair. There was nothing for it but boldness, 
however, so on he went. 

" Your pardon, madam ! These horary questions 
require — ^ahem ! — such vast patience, my lady — and 
so much time — and — and — ahem ! observation of 
the planets, and calculations, &c, as long — as long 
as an almanac, almost — that — In fact," stammered 
the distracted conjurer, in conclusion, " Cardanus 
himself couldn't have answered you under a week !" 

He turned hot and cold as he finished, and 
coughed nervously. She surely would find him out 
now, he was afraid. 

But no, she stood before him as unsuspicious and 
unconscious as before. Looking a little puzzled, 
but that was all. 

" What a pity !" she murmured. " For, of course, 
I shall know about it myself long before then." 

Robin grew bold again, but was resolved to get 
away, and commenced a sort of sideways retreat. 
" With your ladyship's permission I withdraw," 
said he, bowing as he spoke ; but then, thinking 
it advisable to part with a flourish, he added : 
'* Regretting my inability — under circumstances — 
to aid — Had your ladyship asked me a week ago it 
would have been different." This was enough. 
Lady Trusty stopped him again in an instant, and 
began afresh. 
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" But I didn't know he was going away then^ Mr. 
Conjurer. Indeed, he didn't know either. So how 
could you have known about his coming back even 
if I had asked you ? Oh, I see ; I suppose if you 
know one thing beforehand you would know ano- 
ther, and so you would have known. And — by the 
way — ^then you'd have known too that I should lose 
my ring, and then if you'd happened to come here 
and tell me, perhaps I shouldn't have lost it. No 
— but that won't do — because then you wouldn't 
have told right. How is that, thougl) ? I don't 
quite see, Mr. Conjurer ; do you ? " 

No ! Robin saw nothing but that the lady before 
him was no wiser than old Margery at home ; and 
feeling his patience oozing away very fast, he drew 
himself up and did the solemn with great boldness. 

'^ The spirit will not brook constraint, madam ;" 
here he waved his wand in half a dozen circles over 
his head. 

•'One thing at once, 
Is enough for sage and dunce. 
When the ring is on your finger, 
My answers will not linger." 

Saying which he turned on his heel and shuffled off, 
leaving my lady in amazement. Both his rhymes 
and his hurry surprised her. 

" It is hard work going up and down another 
man's stairs," said the poet philosopher of Italy ; 
and though Robin knew nothing about this in 
words, he suffered from it, in fact, like a good many 
other people. 

He threw himself on the sofa in the blue parlour, 
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more tired than after a day's work of mending 
shoes. He was his own master no longer ; he was 
tied and fettered and bound; forced to trim and 
curry favour/ and hold his tongue. He could have 
kicked everything and everybody in the place. 
Still who and what had brought him here ? When 
he had sense enough to ask himself this, the answer 
was sobering enough. He smoked a pipe, and 
looked forward to dinner. 

And when it came it made ample amends. My 
lady and the poultry-yard were forgotten, and the 
parlour was a palace once more. The mock turtle 
was, oh ! so fine ; and the mutton couldn't be better, 
and the fresh herrings reminded him of home. It 
was not Mr. Plush who waited, either, but a younger 
man, of whom he knew too little to be much afraid ; 
though he kept up his dignity still. And if the 
sweets turned out to be but kickshaws in his opinion, 
it did not matter ; he had dined well enough to do 
without them. And Sherry and Maraschino wound 
up well. Still, the winding-up was disagreeable, 
when it did come, and the bell to " take away " 
tingled rather like a toll. 

And Robin watched the second dinner carried 
off, as he had done the first, with a sigh of regret, 
only deeper. And " There goes another of them ! " 
groaned he aloud, as he saw it pass through the 
door. And the footman started at his voice, till 
the tray rattled; but what wonder? He wasn't 
used to such exclamations from Sir Thomas and 
my lady at the end of their six o'clock dinners ! 

The third day's meal was a well consid^t^^^^vc. 
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but quite different. Robin said his spirit had lived 
like a nobleman two days ; it should feed like an 
Englishman the third. Neither soups^ entrees, nor 
fish — no fiddle-faddles of any sort. Roast beef and 
plum pudding, and nothing else ; and good ale and 
good port wine ! Still the " Finis'' of the old spel- 
ling-book was written on this last page, as on eyery 
other : and the time came when he had finished his 
dinner. 

A third footman was in waiting, a weak-haired 
lad, from whom there was nothing to fear, as Robin 
had never set eyes on him before. So he drank 
the good port pretty freely himself, and poured out 
a glass for his waiter, bidding him " drink against 
misfortunes to come." But the young lad strenu- 
ously declined, his hand trembling as he pushed 
back the glass. 

Whereat Robin threw himself back in his chair, 
and bethought him how queerly the world went 
round. 

Here was this youth, with nothing to fear for 
the morrow, seeing that it would probably be as to- 
day, or more abundant — ^all weakness and appre- 
hensiveness. Here was himself, having played out 
a desperate game, and standing now as it were on 
the very edge of the horse-pond, rising in courage 
like a lion about to fight. 

Meantime, the cloth was swept off the table, and 
the last tray filled, and the weak-haired lad was 
struggling with it to the door. Robin's feelings 
came to a climax at the sight. " Now Fve got 'em 
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all three ! " bawled he wildly, and stretched out his 
arms, and shook his fists. When — crash ! crash ! 
crash ! down came dinner- tray, dishes, and young 
man, all on the floor together ! 

Robin's spirits were flushed with good cheer; he 
laughed loudly, and jumped up to the rescue. " Pick 
up the bits, man, pick up the bits ! Go it. Pale- 
face, never fear ! 

* Better to slip with the foot than the tongue/ 
So they told me when I was young ! " 

The rhyme and proverb mania had returned upon 
the conjurer, but " Pale-face " as he called him, had 
no ear for proverbs. B[e was floundering among 
gravies and creams, and broken china and glass, and 
was roaring on his own account with all his might. 

And he roared louder still when he saw Robin 
standing over him, staring. 

" Oh, mercy, mercy, Mr. Conjurer, don't hang 
us ! We'll give you back the ring, sir, we will 
indeed ! Only don't hang us, that's all ! Oh, you 
surely wouldn't hang three poor fellows for a ring ! 
Oh, who'd have thought of your knowing, — oh 
dear ! Only say you won't hang us, sir, please ! " 

Robin's wits were wide awake in an instant. 
These footmen were the thieves, then, and had 
stolen the ring. And they had taken his words 
about the dinners to themselves, and so had betrayed 
themselves. And they were in his power, or thought 
they were. He accepted the position at once. The 
horse-pond disappeared from his visions ; and a 
purse full of gold took its place ! " Time and 
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chance happeneth to them all/' said the spirit 
within. 

He was Robin the conjurer in full force at once. 

" So you thought to escape me, miserable varlets!" 
growled he between his teeth. " But, Harcot and 
Gambalon forbid! You rascals, you unbelieving 
sinners, I have you at last I " Here the young 
man shrieked, but Robin outshouted him. " Down 
on your knees, sirrah, and confess! I make no 
conditions with rogues. Speak the truth, you 
pitiful scoundrel, if you hope to die unhung." 

And the wretched coward scrambled up so as to 
kneel, his fine crimson plush bedabbled with messes, 
his abject face sheet-white, and poured out the 
miserable history, to the efiect as follows: — 

" It was three days ago, when my lady had gone 
out to feed her poultry in the morning, and he had 
been sent up to the boudoir with coals : my lady 
sometimes changed her dress before, and sometimes 
after going to the poultry-yard ; and this day she 
had left her rings on the writing table. — Took up 
the diamond one to see how it looked — that was all, 
indeed that was all ! it went scarcely half-way down 
his little finger. Carried it to the mirror to see it 
shimmer as he moved. Heard my lady's step in 
the passage, and before he got back to the table, she 
was there. Slipped the ring into his pocket and 
went down. Told James and William in the pantry. 
They said, ' What shall you do next ? ' He said, 
Put it back when he could. They both burst out 
laughing, and James snatched at it, and got it. He 
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said he'd tell. James said he^d tell, and much my 
lady 'd believe he put it in his pocket for nothing ! 
He said. What did James mean to do with it, then ? 
James said, Keep it till all was blown over, then 
sell it and share the profits. So he consented — that 
is, he couldn't help himself — that is, he was fright- 
ened, and said ' yes,' because he durs'n't say ' no.' " 

It was a very old story of folly and weakness 
leading to guilt, and it struck Robin cold to the 
heart. He himself did not stand clear. And yet, 
here was a Providence, as it seemed, in his favour. 
The world went queerly round, indeed. Well ! if 
ever he got well out of this scrape, he would eschew 
vanity and coveting for ever ! 

Ah, good resolutions, if you could but be always 
kept! But all this was thought through in a 
minute. In the next he was giving orders like a 
prince ! He must have the ring — that at once ! and 
a lump of dough, and my lady's favourite young 
turkey-cock, as soon as possible. 

And those who cannot guess what he wanted 
them for, must read on and see. 

After which he was ushered to my lady, who flew 
at him like a tigress in despair. 

"Oh dear, Mr. Conjurer, where's the ring? 
Sir Thomas is coming back in an hour. I've just 
had a letter, and I'm miserable ;" and she really 
was shakinc: all over. 

" Calm yourself, madam," murmured Robin, 
wishing to flourish a little to keep up his character. 

" I can't," cried my lady in good earnest. " It's 
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the ring, Mr. Conjurer — the ring ! have you got it? 
do you know where it is V 

" I have not got it, madam," replied Robin ma- 
jestically ; ** but I know where it is !'' 

Lady Trusty screamed a " Where V 

" In the crop of one of your ladyship's young tur- 
key-fowls." He could afford to be plain-spoken at 
last ! 

But my lady was fairly struck dumb. What her 
turkeys could have to do with her ring ! And there 
were so many, and who was to know which ? She 
burst out crying as she asked. 

Whereat Robin condescended to smile. If her 
ladyship would accompany him to the poultry-yard, 
he should be happy to point out the culprit. And 
she followed him there in a maze of bewilderment. 

And such a gobbling and a cackling as took 
place on their arrival, had never been heard before. 
If a fox had got in, it couldn't have been worse. 
Robin dashed hither and thither on purpose, his 
gown flying, his wand waving, shouting Harcot 
and Gambalon with all his might, till at last he had 
driven the favourite young turkey-cock into a 
corner, and pointed him out as the necessary victim. 

It was no use whimpering and whining, and 
matters were growing too serious for delay ; so the 
turkey-cock was killed on the spot ; when behold ! 
there was the diamond ring in his crop, covered up 
in dough, as some may have guessed ; for so it had 
been crammed down his throat ; but Robin wiped 
this off as he presented it, and Lady Trusty didn't 
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know whether to laugh or cry. There was only 
one thing she was sure of. She really couldn't 
think how it could have got there ! 

But Rohin was prepared with suggestions. My 
lady's favourite pastime explained all. Before scat- 
tering the food for her poultry, no douht she had 
drawn off her glove. And in drawing off a glove, 
how easily might the ring have followed too ! And 
once scattered with the food, the gobbling propen- 
sities of her pets accounted easily for the rest. Her 
favourite had swallowed her ring, which, being in- 
digestible in its nature, had remained uninjured in 
his crop. 

My lady listened with admiration and delight. 
There never was anything so satisfactory! And 
nobody was to blame, that was so charming ! She 
never was so much obliged in her life ! She led 
him back to the house for an instant, and pressed a 
gold-filled purse into his hand. 

But then, for the first time, Robin started in good 
earnest. The temptation was strong, but he resisted 
it. He thought of the three footmen, and shuddered. 
Then backed from her ladyship's outstretched hand, 
and refused to take a shilling of her money ! 

" But I offered the reward, and you came and 
earned it," persisted my Lady. 

" I came, madam," answered Robin, "but I have 
earned nothing. I have had what I asked for, and 
it is enough ! Madam, madam," added he, trying 
hard to finish up as a conjurer, "we cannot be 
bought and sold like cattle." 

E 
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He had just uttered these words, and my lady 
had just returned the purse to her pocket, when a 
carriage drove up to the door, and Sir Thomas, in 
all the majesty of a magistrate, stepped out, and 
entered the hall. 

He began " My dear " to his wife at first, but 
caught sight of the conjurer's figure next instant, 
and asked hastily who he was with a frown. Lady 
Trusty drew him towards his study. If a storm 
had to fall, she preferred its falling on her alone. 

"Keep your eye on that fellow till I return," 
observed Sir Thomas significantly. 

And the pale-faced lad remained as guard, for the 
others were glad to slink away. 

As to husband and wife, what a pair they were 
for a discussion ! She muddled, and he impatient ; 
his impatience increasing her confusion, and her 
confusion making him more and more angry ! 

The conjurer had found the ring, she declared. 
He had stolen it first, and brought it back after- 
wards, he was certain. The turkey-cock had 
swallowed it, she vowed. — But Sir Thomas grew 
desperate at the turkey-cock story. The constable 
should see if he could swallow itj he declared ; and 
he strode across the carpet to the bell-rope. 

" Then I'll tell my poor man to run away first!" 
shrieks my lady, and sets ofi* the other way to the 
door. 

But Sir Thomas returned and held her back, and 
then she cried ; and there they stood, and to say the 
truth, Sir Thomas felt ashamed. 
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All at once he let her go, and became cool, and 
said that everything should be done &irly, and she 
should be satisfied. 

She murmured an " I am," which he didn't hear, 
for there was a great fluttering in the room at the 
moment. A bird had flown in at the window, and 
Sir Thomas was chasing it into a corner. He con- 
tinued the conversation when he returned. 

"The man is a conjurer, you feel sure. Lady 
Trusty ?" 

" Quite certain," was her answer. 

** And he can find out things he doesn't see ?" • 

" Yes ; he found out the ring in the turkey's 
stomach." 

" Very good. Then he can find out there is a 
bird in my handkerchief, I suppose ?" 

Lady Trusty supposed so too ; but she was vexed, 
and had much rather it wasn't tried. 

" I don't know, though, after all," she put in. 
** I do wish you'd let him go away, and be quiet ! 
He had to dine here three days before he could find 
the ring." 

This was really beyond a magistrate's patience 
to endure ! Sir Thomas stalked to the door in a 
fury. " Come along. Lady Trusty, and we will 
see. He shall dine here three more if he can find 
the bird. And my purse shall be added to yours ! 
But if he's wrong, you mark me now, I shall not 
spare him ! He shall cool his heels in the horse- 
pond in an hour." 

Lady Trusty whimpered as she followed, but in 
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vain ; for she had never got Sir Thomas to hear her 
statement, that the conjurer had rejected the reward. 

So the magistrate walked up to the cobbler with 
the great man's determined tread. '* You've per- 
suaded my wife you're a conjurer, sir, and if you 
are, you shall have your deserts. You've dined 
here three days already, I hear. You shall dine as 
many as you please if you're as clever with me as 
with Lady Trusty. You can see into a turkey- 
cock's crop, I understand. Be so good as to see 
into this handkerchief, and tell me what's inside. 
Take care what you say, I warn you ! There's a 
horse-pond on my premises for impostors, if even I 
spare you the constable. You understand what I 
mean, I dare say ! — Stand aside, Lady Trusty, I 
beg. But where are the men ?" 

There was no one to make answer, for even 
Pale-face was gone, and Lady Trusty was in tears. 

Robin stood pale under the magistrate's eye. 
The horse-pond was his fate after all. The world 
went round less queerly than he imagined. He 
clasped his hands together, and shut his eyes. 
" Time and chance happeneth to them all," groaned 
he once more ; " Poor Robin ! you're caught at 
last !" 

My lady's scream drowned Sir Thomas's ex- 
clamation, and when Robin opened his eyes, it 
was to a flutter over his head ; a robin red-breast 
was flying across the hall. Then something heavy 
— a gold purse in fact — came tumbling to his feet, 
and Sir Thomas's voice struck his ear. 
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''Take that, you old scoundrel, and be off! 
You've bad luck on your side, at any rate ! Be- 
gone about your business, and let it be an honest 
one next time if you can !" 

Sir Thomas strode out of the hall as he spoke, 
but my lady was left behind. She picked up the 
purse, and forced it upon Robin, taking leave in her 
own peculiar way. 

'* Good-bye, dear Mr. Conjurer, and pray go 
away. Here's your purse ; and it's no use saying 
No, for Sir Thomas always will have his own way. 
He threw it at you on purpose, and you must keep 
it. You found out the bird in the handkerchief, 
you know, and he was vexed. So get away as fast 
as you can." 

My lady was muddled as usual, but Robin saw 
daylight through her remarks. Sir Thomas had had 
a bird in his handkerchief, and the name of that bird 
was his own ! '' Time and chance " had happened 
yet again in his favour ; and he told himself so, as 
he pocketed the purse and turned to go. It had 
been flung to him as an impostor, and he accepted 
the chance. 

By dusk he was at the woody hollow and dis- 
robed. Before night he was at his own cottage- 
door with a bundle under his arm — ^his conjurer's 
clothes ! 

He opened it and went in. Margery was setting 
tea-things, and the kettle was on the fire. 

" Now then, old woman, here I am ! " quoth the 
husband. 
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" Eh, for sure, Robin, there you are ! " cries the 
wife. 

" Safe and sound, and not yet drowned," laughed 
he, though he knew he had the point of the joke 
all to himself. 

" Well ! I expected you'd come," says she ; 
" there's two cups set, look you ! " 

And so there were. 

" But where's the herring, wife ? " shouts Robin. 

" You do talk ! " cried Margery. « There'll be 
no herring unless you've found the ring; and hap 
pen you have, man, if you'd say so," cried she, for 
she caught a cheerful twinkle in Robin's eye. 

Robin said ^' Happen he had," and showed the 
purse, whereat Margery would have screamed if he 
would have let her, but he put one hand over her 
mouth, and a finger to his own lips, to enjoin 
silence. 

So she breathed her " Eh, for sure ! " in a whis- 
per, as she stood staring in amazement at the ^old. 
For it was the gold in the purse that astonished her, 
and not at all how Robin had come by it. And it 
remained the wonder of her life ever after ! But 
that Robin had found the ring never surprised her a 
bit. Why should it ? and he the cleverest man in 
the place ! 

As for the how — what Lady Trusty believed did 
for her ; and in that faith she rested. For to her, 
her husband never spoke about the footmen. And 
as they disappeared from the neighbourhood soon 
after, Robin the Cobbler never saw them again* 
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Bat he talked about them oden to one pereon, and 
that person was himself. For what is thinking but 
talking to oneself? And Robin held many such 
discourses about his one effort to get into high-class 
life as he sat cobbling over his last; for the le^on 
he bad now learnt was a very unexpected one ; mz. 
that no prosperity — no amount of personal comfort 
— not even luxury — can ensure a man contentment, 
or even preserve him irom the degradation of guilt I 
Robin thanked God for his hard humble life, since 
its pages were not blackened with crime. A clean 
breast and the workhouse, all the world over, before 
a palace and tbe dead bnrden of sin ! And tbat ease 
made temptation hard to resist, he had a very shrewd 
suspicion ever after. Moreover there were several 
proverbs in the spelling-book he understood now 
better than before : as " God help tbe rich, the poor 
can help themselves ! " But tbe two he repeated 
oftenest to his wife were, " Time and chance bap- 
peneth to them all," and " God hath often a great 
share in a Uttle house." 
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" Life, I repeat, is energy of love 
Divine or human." — Wordsworth. 

)THELREDA and Emily ! They were 
two very opposite sounding names^ and 
those who bore them were of very op- 
posite characters, though "daughters 
of one race." But happily, by that curious fatality 
which often rules over nomenclature, the names and 
characters corresponded, and even the comparative 
ages of their owners were in the same harmonious 
keeping. 

For Ethelreda was the eldest of a long line of 
children, all of whom were boys, herself and that 
little one of all excepted, who came at the end of 
sixteen years to call her sister by name, but to be 
watched over by her with all a mother's care. For 
the mother died in giving her birth, and while 
father and brothers stood equally powerless to help, 
the young girl rose from her play-room, a mother 
in Israel, filling their male minds with wonder as 
they beheld the skill in baby-tending and nursing 
which seemed to develope suddenly in her like a sud- 
denly opened flower ; turning her into a matron long 
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before her time ; for her sixteen summers had been 
passed in the slow developing north. 

There was a long discussion of course, and even 
a few heart-burnings, before the earnest petition of 
sister Ethelreda was granted, and she was allowed 
to assume a mother's place, and to undertake, in 
alliance with the old family nurse, the rearing of the 
tender infant. Aunts and grandmothers shook their 
heads and augured badly, saying Ethelreda was but 
a child herself. And so she was ; but the father had 
seen that in his daughter's eye when she made her 
request — something of her mother, or of his own, it 
might have been — which inspired him with a confi- 
dence he could not resist ; and, invoking with 
many tears a blessing on the decision, he gave his 
solemn consent. 

Nor was the blessing wanting. Emily grew up 
as an Emily was bound to do — like a beautiful 
flower ; sweet, innocent, graceful, gay ; lovely to the 
eyes, dear to the heart, making music as she went; 
yea even for those ears in which the one death-note 
could never quite cease to sound. Most people have 
met some such bright vision in their life-time, and 
rejoiced to own its charm ; some more, some less, 
according as more or less it fulfils their ideal. To 
many it is the very embodiment of perfect woman- 
hood ; the typical Eve, bringing back a lost Para- 
dise to the thistle-growing earth ; to a few it is less 
satisfactory, as seeming incapable of that deeper 
sympathy and closer communion of spirit which has 
been their vision of the highest possible good. 
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And had their mother survived, it is probable 
that Ethelreda herself might have been one of those 
few, in her judgment of her sister, for her own na- 
ture was of a much stronger and more intellectual 
cast ; and amidst all the love and companionship of 
the younger girl she might have felt a want to her- 
self individually ; have been aware, that is, that there 
was some part of her own nature which she involun- 
tarily held back, knowing that it could never be re- 
sponded to. But as it was, no such cloud arose 
between them. Not only the difference of years, 
but the sinking of the natural relationship in the 
adopted ties of motherly care on one side, and 
child-like dependence on the other, accounted for 
everything. " My very duties to the child," thought 
Ethelreda to herself, if ever, as time went on and 
Emily grew up, the least suspicion of some slight 
mental disparity arose, — " have made me old be- 
fore my time. What mother would be so weak as 
to look for the sympathy which comes by similar 
experiences in one to whom those experiences are as 
yet unknown ? " And then Ethelreda would smile, 
and seek out the so-far unfledged sister-dove in some 
out-door summer stroll, where the two would be 
together as one soul, the one as young as the other. 
And if Ethelreda were to be seen some hours later 
looking dreamily from her window on the tops of 
the grand elm-trees which threw their giant shadows 
over the lawn, it was not gloom or discontent, or a 
craving for some imaginary good which made her 
meditative. She was but studying the delicate 
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tracery of those rounded tree-tops^ as the changing 
evening sky threw out the interlaced branches in 
yarious kinds of relief, and thinking of past, present, 
and future. For she had many subjects of thought, 
and the thought had to be worked out alone. Not 
that she had regrets to conquer : she had chosen her 
own path in life at first, and had since questioned 
herself enough to know that were the whole to come 
over again, she would so choose it again : — regrets 
therefore, such as another woman might feel when 
anticipating a possibly unmarried age, could never 
be hers. The blessing which had come down upon 
the one labour of her life was more precious to her 
than any personal joys could have been. It was a 
link between herself and the future. Never a morn- 
ing or evening glow lit up the landscape before her 
eyes, but there shone out of it to her happy fancy 
the approving smile of the mother, who, though 
nominally passed away, was to her an abiding pre- 
sence. Never a day as yet — even after fifteen years 
had passed — but she could murmur as she lay down 
to rest — " Innocent, pious, hopeful, happy, fit for 
the angels in heaven. Lord, I thank ^ee for the 
mercy to myself. Lord, so keep her in the future 
that of such may be the kingdom of heaven." 

But Ethelreda had not passed through the fifteen 
years altogether without personal trials — trials of 
her womanhood, so to speak. When Emily was 
little more than four years old, just bursting into 
thinking and feeling, and needed daily training, 
there came to the father's house on business, the 
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son of a distant relative ; a youth so like Ethelreda 
in tone and power ; so one with her in tastes ; with 
aspirations and sympathies so echoing her own ; 
that for a brief, strangely bright period, a new 
source of delight seemed to be added to the happi- 
ness of an already happy Ufe. And all unsuspicious 
at first, she simply enjoyed what was before her, 
with the girlish joy of her age. But some acci- 
dental word of little Emily's, some small forgetfiil- 
ness of an accustomed daily habit, which came upon 
her as a dereliction of duty, awoke Ethelreda the 
mother from the dream into which Ethelreda the 
maiden was fast drifting — awoke, startled, and 
shocked her at once. But the path lay very plain 
before her, and was easily retrod. Henceforth for 
ever she held the reins tightly enough, and when 
at the end of a long protracted visit, the friend — 
and now for long friend only — ^laid open before her 
a heart overflowing with devotion, and a mind 
which to know was to respect and admire, asto- 
nishment even did not tempt her to betray herself, 
and let him discover the dangerous truth that she 
also knew how well they were suited, and how 
welcome would have been such companionship in 
the journey of life, had she been free. For answer, 
she could but point to the child. Her vow was 
upon her as her holiest, highest duty. She would 
never forsake her task till it was accomplished. 
She could not leave the Uttie one, nor, almost worse, 
take the little one from its father ; and the duties of 
the new claimant to her affections forced him for 
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many years to the exile of a foreign land. Impos- 
sible^ therefore, imf)Ossible ! — the very parleying 
with the suggestion seemed almost a sin. 

And thus they had parted with the veil between 
their hearts. He, led by her manner to believe 
that the queenly and grand prevailed over the tender 
in Ethelreda's heart: she, telling herself that he 
would soon marry another, and smile at the episode 
of the fancy for the old-fashioned girl in the English 
country house. This did not happen, however; 
but whether it did or not Ethelreda never knew for 
fifteen years, for the only communication between 
the families consisted of occasional business letters 
from the young man Ernest to Ethelreda's father. 
But at the end of the fifteen years the father told 
with pleasure one morning that he had had a letter 
from an old friend they might possibly remember, 
that " good fellow, Ernest," and that he would come 
to them for a time on his way to his family home. 
It was evident, without asking, therefore, that he 
was alone. 

And he came — older, graver, and more reserved, 
but the same good Ernest as ever ; betraying, how- 
ever, neither by word nor sign any recollection of 
the past And Ethelreda smiled at last when she 
reflected that she too was older, graver, and more 
reserved, and what a boy and girl episode of non- 
sense their nine days' fancy had been I So she was 
at ease, and could enjoy the present as it stood ; one 
of the pleasantest parts of which, to her eyes, was 
the undisguised admiration with which Ernest 
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looked upon her child, her pupil. On this subject, 
at any rate, he could speak warmly. The blessing 
had been upon her labours he said ; how happy she 
must feel ! Ethelreda murmured " thankful," with 
her eyes overflowing, and a smile which proved 
that gratitude was linked with happiness in that 
particular case. 

And then Ernest would ask particulars, and 
Ethelreda, oh how gladly ! give them. How 
gladly enlarge upon the youth she had watched 
over ; the virtues she had fostered ; the powers she 
had helped to develope ; and could Ernest please 
her better than when he left her to seek out this 
child of love, and draw her into friendly intercourse, 
that he might test description with fact? Ah, as 
she watched them from her window (for she would 
often go in and leave them together), as they strolled 
under the big elm-trees, how full and proud grew 
the heart of Ethelreda the mother ! Thus, thus, 
some day, with some one her equal in age, with 
character adapted to her own, possibly she might 
see her so strolling again, — and then affianced, and 
then a happy bride. Ethelreda ! Ethelreda I while 
you are dreaming into the future, what is happening 
under your feet ? Have you forgotten that contrast 
has its charm as well as unison ? That the light- 
hearted and serious, the gay and the grave, make 
sometimes beautiful music together? Not your 
idea of the perfection of music, perhaps, but music 
of very seductive power, nevertheless. Do you not 
observe that this free association, even though with 
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an older manly mind, is opening a new life to your 
little Emily? Does it not strike you above all, 
that from her very tendency to lean upon others 
rather than stand upright alone, as you have ever 
done, the age obstacle which has so set you at ease 
about their friendship, may in fact be no obstacle at 
all, but rather a mysterious charm ? 

Poor Ethelreda ! these objects are too near you ; 
you do not see them as they are. You are looking 
beyond them, over their heads. You are looking 
in spirit at the future hero of her young life ; but 
she, meanwhile, is looking at the hero of your old 
one ; and with such light love as happy girls throw 
into their first fancy — she loves him I At last the 
awakening comes ; faint surmises steal over her 
mind, an accidental blush, some odd, almost imper- 
ceptible alteration in Emily's manner, rouses Ethel- 
reda's attention and forces her to look in a direction 
she had never glanced before. It is uncertain still ; 
it may be the wildest imagination ; is she growing 
weak in her old age? She is absolutely startled 
both at Emily, at Ernest, and at herself. At him 
least, however; his manner is so much as it was 
when first he returned; calmly cheerful, serious, 
kind ; every now and then dashed with a tone of 
anxiety for which business and age would account. 
No ! there was no change in him. And Emily ! 
was it that she was flattered — ^flattered by his liking 
her society ? Well, well, that might possibly be it, 
and all. And herself! — she asked this on her knees 
— was she giving unasked now what she had refused. 
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when asked, before? "Was she expecting at the 
end of the fifteen best years of earthly existence to 
be thought of as if in her prime ? She buried her 
glowing cheeks in her hands for a few seconds, then 
rose, and throwing her arms over her head, clasped 
the hands again, and could answer. No ! a thousand 
times no ! with honest truth. Her life had been 
her choice, her own determined choice, and it had 
been greatly blessed. But in spite of everything 
she had been startled, and startled she remained ; 
would call Emily in oftener than usual ; fretted if 
they sat together too long over chess ; fretted if they 
talked too much ; fretted if they talked too little ; 
was puzzled, in fact, and confused — then distrusted 
her own observation, and would fain have traced it 
to some weakness in herself; but that she could 
never do. 

" How long a visit Ernest is paying this time ! " 
^ she said once to her father, but she said it with a 

pleasant smile. " The longer the better," was his 
answer. ^' I am an old man now, Ethelreda, and 
his right hand seems to hold me up. You are not 
tired of him, surely ? " 

And Ethelreda met her father's earnest eyes with 
very steady quiet ones of her own as she answered, 
" No ; and he loves the child as she deserves " (they 
always called her " the child" between them), " and 
the child loves him." 

" It is well it should be so," answered the father ; 
" I have left him her guardian — with you that is, — 
in case of my death." 
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So what could Ethelreda do more? Nothing; 
for she would not for worlds have suggested her 
misgivings to Emily herself. 

** And after all," came the reactionary considera- 
tion ; '^ supposing that by any strange freak of acci- 
dent I am right; is it really a thing to be regretted? 
That age obstacle, how many such have been hap- 
pily surmounted in much less promising cases ? If 
she loved him he must certainly love her, and where 
could a safer or nobler mate, where a better or 
brighter companion, be found ?" 

Nowhere ! She had known that all along. Ought 
she not, therefore, to be quite at ease, since, if only 
her child's friend, he was one she might be proud 
to possess ; if more, he was a lover with whom she 
could not fail to be happy. She would take her 
ease then, for she could rejoice, could she not, either 
way? 

Ah, woman's heart, yes ! though she fell asleep 
that night with a sigh, and with a tear or two on her 
cheek, the traces of which remained till dawn. But 
she awoke happy the next moiiiing, for good angels 
had guarded her slumber. 

And the morning was happy throughout Ethel- 
reda felt so relieved and at peace, that it seemed as 
if a cloud had lifted up and dispersed from her 
mind, and all was sunshine. A sunshine that spread 
over the others also, till Ernest looked young again 
— ^young enough for Emily. And the three had a 
happy walk in the forest, listening to birds, and 
bringing home primrose-roots to scatter in their own 

F 
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piaDtations. And then Emily rode out with her 
fiuher, and the two old friends were left to walk 
under the hig elm-trees and talk. 

At last Ethelreda began to speak of Emily, bat 
for once Ernest did not seem to be attending, for he 
stopt her by asking abruptly if she could find plea- 
sure in looking backward as well as forward ? To 
which, with her head prepossessed by one idea only, 
she answered, '' No, no, no ! Forward was her 
motto; in the future her hope; let the past be 
past." 

Perhaps they were both wearied by this time, for 
the talk came soon to an end, and Ethelreda entered 
the house alone, rejoicing at the opportunity she had 
at last had of relieving him for ever from the fear 
that there would be any painful reTcrsions to the 
past on her part, to prevent her rejoicing in the 
new-found joy of those so dear to her. 

Ernest, meanwhile, after pacing up and down a 
remote terrace for another half-hour, also re-entered 
the bouse, passing hurriedly to a small room set 
aside for his study. And here he sat down at once, 
and taking pen, ink, and paper, wrote, as if not a 
moment must be lost ; wrote as if his veiy life de- 
pended upon what he was saying. It was not a 
letter of business, however, but of love ! 

Yet if Ethelreda herself had been looking over 
his shoulder, she would not, for a long time, have 
seen the knot of her difficulties unloosed, for the letter 
addressed no one by name. Only spoke of the im- 
poBsibility of living longer in miserable uncertainty; 
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under a hopeless delusion, a vain hope perhaps ; 
pictured a bitter struggle between the fear of losing 
ally and the longing to have more. Then laid at 
some one's feet all that one noble nature can offer to 
another, asking in return the only return worth hav- 
ing. And then, at last, a daylight dawned of 
individual allusion. For there came references to 
the past, long, close, and tender, which could only 
refer to one : allusions to a sacrifice made once, all 
need for which was now over, leaving the one who 
had had an all-absorbing duty before, now free to 
act for her own personal happiness. There was a 
reference also to Ethelreda's exclusion of the past 
from memory, as the startling declaration which had 
decided him to know his fate at once ; then followed 
reiterations of a love which had known no change 
through the fifteen years' exile; and finally there 
came the one loved name, and then the letter ended. 
And when ended, Ernest sealed without re-read- 
ing it, and then slowly, and with curious care, as if 
playing with his fete, transcribed the address. Only 
two words were necessary or correct, but he loved 
the queenly name, and he loved the initial, which 
was one with his own. Let him stand excused for 
not foreseeing possible consequences, he, 'with the 
one sole idea in his brain. And thus directed, or 
misdirected, with the fatal unnecessary E, he took 
the letter in his hand, and meeting in the passages 
the young girl whom he knew as the assistant at- 
tendant on the young ladies, he bade her carry that 
to her mistress. And the girl who, being younger 
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attendant, considered Miss Emily as more particu- 
larly her charge, having glanced at the quite cor- 
responding address, did as she was ordered. 

Half an hour afterwards, Emily in tears, Emily 
in some wild agony of distress, had burst into 
Ethelreda's room, and thrown herself into her arms 
— that letter in her hand ! 

And Ethelreda took it from her and read ; read 
at firat under the old impression, wondering at 
her sister's tears. Read on, however, with shortened 
breath, astonishment, overwhelming emotion, which 
she dared not allow as joy ; then turned aside and 
wept herself — a strange pause succeeding. But 
when she turned again, holding out wildly tender 
arms, the younger girl laid herself once more on 
her bosom, and the two embraced as sisters — sisters 
at last, but for the first time. The adopted life of 
mother and daughter had ended, the real one of 
sisterhood had begun. Ethelreda must return to 
her youth, and Emily must take the plunge which 
brings the enlarged sympathies of womanhood 
over the light spirit of the mere girl. 

Oh the world that had opened around that "mere 
girl " in the last brief half-hour ! Now at last she 
realized the meaning of a lifetime .sacrificed for ano- 
ther, and it flashed upon her as the heroism of an 
angel — a heroism calling upon her too to show her- 
self worthy of a sister's name ! Now at last too she 
would have shrunk with horror from calling by the 
holy name of love — love such as now she saw could 
be — the lightly pleasant communion, the summer 
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day's fancy, which had half beguiled her into the 
belief that she had given away her heart ! 

Ethelreda and Emily ! happier were ye as sisters 
even than ye had been as mother and daughter. For 
now the younger rose to the elder, and the elder had 
a friend. And so a thousand times it comes to pass, 
that by means apparently most unlikely to act 
favourably — which no educationist could devise, or 
would dare to use if devised — the best education 
both of the heart and soul is providentially accom- 
plished. 

When Ethelreda and Emily stood before the altar, 
the one as bride, the other as bridesmaid, people re- 
marked to each other, and for the most part with sur- 
prise, how wonderfully alike the two sisters were. 
Nor was the surprise out of place. The family 
similarity of feature had escaped notice while the 
countenances differed so strongly. But now that 
Ethelreda's spirit had grown young, and Emily's had 
burst into a higher development, they were won- 
derfully alike ! 
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Who is Lord over us ?'*— Psalm xii. 4. 




|WO friends sat together over a winter 
fire, in a snug lodging-house parlour. 
The wind was howling outside, and 
sleet was beating noisily against the 
windows. One of the friends was the curate of the 
place, and he was sitting upright on a chair in the 
middle of the rug, looking into the blaze before him, 
with a cheerful energetic face, and listening to the 
other, a traveller and an author, who, leaning back 
on a sofa, was relating an adventure which had be- 
fallen him in some far distant land. 

It was a very interesting adventure, but presently 
the curate became uneasy, and by-and-bye looked 
at his watch, and in a few minutes afterwards, hav- 
ing waited for a break in the story, interrupted his 
friend. 

" This is what I warned you of, Delafield 1 The 
clock has struck seven, and my class will be wait- 
ing for me at the school. If I once break my rule 
about time, the lads will break it every week. Go 
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I must: — but you will finish this account when I 
come back. I would not miss it for the world. I 
will be with you again at nine. Here are books, 
and papers, and pens, and ink. Do whatever you 
like. You must not mind my leaving you, and I 
can't ask you to come out such a night as this." 

" You may ask or not, as you please,'' replied 
Delafield ; " I am coming with you." 

The curate, who had got up while he was speak- 
ing, to prepare for his start, and was now drawing 
on his goloshes, looked up, surprised at his friend, 
but the latter was evidently quite in earnest, rose 
deliberately from his lounging position, and threw 
round his shoulders his own defence against the 
weather, a Scotch shepherd's plaid. 

He stood upwards of six feet high, and had 
adopted, as almost a travelling necessity, the present 
fashion of a long natural beard ; time and opportu- 
nity for trimming and shaving not being always to 
be had in the wild countries which he had lately 
been visiting. 

He had a slow manner, and was slow of speech ; 
in these respects, therefore, a great contrast to his 
friend the curate ; but for all that, they were both 
of them good men — men who feared God, tried to 
do good to their fellow-creatures, and resisted their 
own evil passions. 

Their lines of life were quite difierent, but God 
allows as many different ways of being good and of 
doing good, as He provides difierent situations and 
inclinations ; and out of the diversity comes a much 
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greater amount of general improvement and happi- 
ness, than could arise if all men were to be exactly 
alike, and exactly equal in their powers. 

The curate and traveller both knew this, and could 
therefore love and admire each other, without wish- 
ing to change their lots, or thinking that God's 
blessing was upon one, more than upon the other. 

But now that the traveller was coming to be 
a looker-on at his work, a new idea struck the 
curate. 

" I will tell you what, Delafield," cried he, " if 
you are to be at the school, I cannot let you be idle. 
This is my reading night. I am not going to teach. 
On these nights I look out some good entertaining 
story, and read aloud. But such stories are not easy 
to find ; and if you will tell them one instead, it will 
be a thousand times better. Some of your own ad- 
ventures, or something you have seen or heard of in 
other countries.*' 

The traveller was a shy man by nature, and fan- 
cied he had rather hear his friend read than talk 
himself. Beside which, he argued, he did not 
know the people, and they might not care a straw 
for anything he could tell them. 

" Well, if it was not so wet," answered the curate, 
*' you would have somebody to listen to you who 
would be certain to be interested in whatever you 
chose to say ; even if you talked politics, I do believe!" 
added he with a laugh. " It's the vicar's youngest 
boy, I mean — a capital little fellow of nine or ten. 
He wants to know something about anything, and 
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generally slips off to the school on my reading 
nights. I wish it was not so wet. But he may 
come in spite of it At any rate I must go." 

And so the friends went out : the traveller still a 
little reluctant to take a prominent part, the curate 
combating every objection as absurd. In the midst 
of which a shout behind made them stop, and a 
breathless boy, buttoned up in a rough coat, and 
struggling wildly with an umbrella, ran up to them. 
It was the vicar's son, in spite of the cold wet 
night, lively and vigorous — delighted to have got 
out — enjoying the wild elements, and accusing mam- 
ma of what he was pleased to call " humbug," in 
the matter of the coat and umbrella — loosening all 
the buttons of the former at one pull because he was 
so hot from his race — ^and shutting up the latter 
when he observed that neither of the grown-up men 
condescended to the protection. Then followed a^ 
little struggle between himself and the curate as to 
the re-opening of the umbrella, but the traveller 
settled the matter by one effort. He took the um- 
brella into his own hands, opened it, and bade the 
child walk by his side, an order which he obeyed 
without a word, not even venturing to express sur- 
prise at the interference ! 

But they were soon to be stopped again. At a 
turn in the street the curate's quick eye caught sight 
of one of the lads of his class, just turning into a 
public-house, and without stopping to expostulate, 
he rushed to him, seized him by the arm, and ordered 
him to come along with him instead. 
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The lad looked sulky for a minute or two, but it 
passed off, and he submitted, not only to be taken 
to the school, but to listen to a long rebuke from his 
friend, who warned him, as a clergyman was sure 
to do, and bound to do, of the danger of beginning 
a bad habit so young. 

He spoke all the more strongly because he knew 
that the lad in question, although a good fellow in 
some respects, had often been tempted to the same 
public-house on other occasions, not only from being 
naturally of a jovial turn, and fond of what he called 
*' a bit of good company," but because he had a 
leaning to another practice, quite as dangerous and 
quite as tempting as drinking — gambling. It mat- 
tered little in what form this taste developed itself; — 
pigeon-shooting — quoits — skittles — knurr-and-spell 
or even cricket: for all games can be turned into 
instruments of evil, instead of a means of healthy 
exercise, by a gambler, just as easily as cards or dice. 

The lad was at first shy at answering the curate's 
questions, as to what was taking him to the public- 
house on that particular night, but let it out at last. 
There had been a pigeon match in the afternoon, 
and he had lost, and now he was going to supper 
with his friends : — supper, and cards, and beer, he 
admitted at last. The curate told him he was glad 
he had caught him just in time, but added, that he 
feared he was incorrigible. To which the lad made 
answer, that there was no harm in a bit of amuse- 
ment now and then. He wasn't going to be always 
there. A spree did a body good. Yes ! when it 
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did not end so as to do a body harm, was the curate's 
reply ; but when a lad once began the habit of going 
to a public-house, he could not be sure that he should 
ever be able to leave it off. 

This idea made the young man laugh, and he 
suggested that '' a body could always do as he 
pleased/' he should think ! 

'* Well ; do as J please to-night," was the curate's 
final remark, for they were now at the school door, 
*'and I will promise you something much better 
worth listening to, than anything you can ever hear 
at a public-house ! " He spoke with the smile of 
good humour as well as the force of authority, and 
pushed the boy — smiling too — into the lighted 
school-room, then turned round to his friend. 

" You will tell them something, Delafield ! you 
must, indeed !" 

Delafield nodded his assent. Then asked for a 
regular introduction to the vicar's son, with whom 
he had spoken a few words by the way — shook 
hands with him, and helped him off with his coat, 
and then the three went in together. 

And now a general introduction of the stranger 
took place, and a circle was formed round the fire, 
of some thirty or forty lads, to whom a cold wet 
night was, fortunately, a matter of total indifference, 
and the traveller was placed in the chair of honour, 
with the vicar's son next him, the curate sitting on 
the bench quite happily by the side of his friend of 
the public-house. 

Twenty or thirty lads was a large number to col- 
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lect from a village for the rational purpose of listen- 
ing to reading, but the curate would like to have seen 
it doubled and trebled; and that men, and women, 
and girls should have attended also. As it was, 
however, the meeting was always a very satisfactory 
one ; and if the party looked but small in the noble- 
sized building where they met, they were clustered 
round the fire, and by the lights, and took little no- 
tice of the emptiness and darkness of the rest of the 
room. 

The curate kept up a little conversation, till he 
saw that the traveller's first embarrassment in his 
new position was over, and that he had collected 
his ideas ; and then enjoined silence on every one, 
announcing that his friend was going to be so kind 
as to tell them some of his travelling adventures : a 
statement which acted as a sort of word of com- 
mand on Mr. Delafield himself, who, glancing 
around him, began as follows : — 

" I have travelled among so many peophy and 
nations, and languages, as the Scripture calls them, 
that it seems a strange thing I should feel shy of 
talking to a set of youngsters, like yourselves. But 
I do feel shy, and I think it is because you are 
such youngsters. I am so afraid you may think 
what I have to say, dull ; partly because you may 
not quite understand it; partly because it may not 
be the sort of thing you would like best to hear." 

A cry of " That's quite impossible !" from the 
curate, was confirmed by a few stampings of feet 
from the boys. 
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" Well, I will do my best ; and I have decided 
to tell you a very extraordinary story, — what is 
called a legend, in fact, — which I was told in my 
travels, when I was not a great deal older than 
yourselves, and which you are not likely to have 
heard before, and which," added he, waving his 
arm to the distant parts of the room, where the 
windows were clattering under the sleety wind, 
''is rather suited, as I fancy, to such a stormy 
night as this." 

One or two of the boys here looked at each other, 
and several shuffled about, as if slightly uneasy, for 
the traveller had made a short pause, during which 
the noise of the storm became more distinct than 
before ; and, moreover, there was something so very 
peculiar and solemn about Mr. Delafield's appear- 
ance, as he had turned round, with his long, black 
beard and his waving arm, that a sort of queer feel- 
ing, bordering on a shudder, began to creep through 
the young company. 

But the curate, who never slept at his post, called 
out, in his lively way, " Don't be afraid boys. Mr. 
Delafield will tell you nothing but what's right !" and 
ever3rthing seemed to be made comfortable at once. 

Nay, now a general grin passed round the assembly, 
and then they all fixed their eyes on Mr. Delafield, 
awaiting what he should say. 

And he proceeded at once. 

" It is now many many years ago, since I was 
journeying through one of the remotest parts of the 
British Islands. I am not going to tell you where. 
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Enough that it was a land of lonely mountains, and 
valleys, and moors, and mists ; where the few scat- 
tered hamlets were seldom large enough to deserve 
the name of villages, and where everything was as 
different from this busy, populous neighbourhood of 
yours, as it is possible for you to imagine. 

"But, boys, there is one thing which, let the 
countries be as different as they will, always remains 
the same everywhere, and that is, the nature of 
man. Children are born, and boys grow up to 
men, and men grow old with the same feelings, and 
passions, in every place alike. And therefore there 
is, in every place alike, God's work to be done, and 
the Devil's work to be undone — wicked inclinations 
to be got rid of, and holy ones to be cultivated. 
And so this story of mine, about one of the former 
inhabitants of those wild mountainous districts, has 
a meaning for you as well as for those among whom 
I heard it. 

" It was in the height of the summer that I visited 
the country I am speaking about, and it was at the 
close of a bright sunshiny day, that I found myself 
at the entrance of a ravine, that is, a sort of narrow 
valley between hills, the tops of which were covered 
with the larch fir. I observed this particularly as 
I came up to the ravine, for those extensive larch 
plantations are generally a sign that one has entered 
upon the estate of some great landed proprietor. 
They do not grow in that manner naturally : one is 
sure therefore that they have been planted, and that 
at considerable labour and expense. 
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*' The ravine became narrower the further I pro- 
ceededy and darker at the same time, for the steep 
crags on either side quite kept out the light of the 
fast declining sun ; and, to tell you the truth, I grew 
very weary of my gloomy walk, and of picking my 
way, or rather stumbling about among the big 
stones and fragments of rock, which was the only 
pathway to be found, and over which, at some 
seasons of the year, a fierce torrent dashed along. 

"You may jud^, therefore, of my delighted 
feeling, when, on coming to the end of the ravine, 
I found myself looking down from a height upon a 
wide-spread richly- wooded vale, all warm and glow- 
ing in the crimson lights of the setting sun. I took off 
my hatin a sort of involuntary deference to the magni- 
ficent scene, and then, although I was alone, I smiled. 

" For not only was the view before me one of the 
most beautiful I had ever seen, but below me in the 
valley I beheld both the object and the end of my 
day's journey — the celebrated castle of the country ; 
and not far off was the village where I was to find 
shelter for the night. 

" I had travelled miles to see that castle, for it 
was a remarkable one, as having been the scene of 
some curious events in history, and as having been 
immortalized by our greatest poet ; and it was re- 
nowned, besides, for the astonishing thickness of 
its walls, the fine architecture of its Norman-French 
turrets, and its staircase of a hundred and fifty steps. 

" And truly it was as grand and gloomy a build- 
ing as ever was raised by human hands ! 
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" Some people are curious about seeing such 
sights, and I suppose I am, or I should not be a 
traveller ; but it turned out, in this particular case, 
that what I heard of the place interested me a 
thousand times more than anything I saw there. 

" I am not going to spin out my tale by a de- 
scription of my descent into the valley. Enough 
to say that the outline of the fine old fortress I had 
journeyed here on purpose to see became more and 
more imposing as I advancefl towards it, until, 
indeed, as I neared the bottom of the hill, the trees 
by which it was surrounded rose up like dark clouds 
and hid it from my sight. 

" * Titer e were giants in the earth in those days 
when that castle was built,* was my inward thought ; 
and then followed another : — * What a glorious lot 
in life to possess such an inheritance — to look down 
from those turrets upon fields and villages, and 
wood and liver, and feel it all one's own — all one's 
own to rule over, direct, and enjoy ! ' 

" Some such remark as this I made to the mild 
old man who was master of the little village inn 
where I took up my lodging for the night ; for I 
was young at the time, and fancied that if I had 
but the fine opportunities some people had, I should 
do fine things and be a great man. 

" But my host, whose grey hairs and thoughtful 
face I had admired from the first instant I looked 
at him, shook his head at me very seriously after I 
had spoken — so seriously that I asked him why. 
In answer to which he reminded me of the Scrip- 
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tore parable of the talents, and that to whom much 
was given, of him much will be required when God 
comes to judgment ; adding, that for his part he 
never looked at the dark walls of the great lord's 
castle without thanking God he had not had to 
pass through the fiery temptations of the lot I had 
just been longing for. 

" As he said this, he was about to leave the 
room ; but I was so taken with the man's earnest- 
ness, that I begged him to remain and keep me 
company for awhile, and he complied. 

" * And you think all high places dangerous and 
to be avoided, then ? ' I asked, willing to hear what 
more he had to say. 

" ' Not to be avoided, sir, when God calls us to 
them, but not to be lightly coveted, as you were 
coveting just now ; and as to their being dangerous 
— well do I know we may as easily go to ruin from 
a low station as a high one. But it's a dreadful 
thing, sir, to think of the mischief one man can do 
when he's set upon a hill, so to speak, for other 
people to take pattern by !' 

" A dark frown came over my friend's face as he 
spoke, and, from his turning towards the window 
whence the turrets of the castle were visible, a sus- 
picion came over me that he had some particular 
cause for his observations; and I frankly asked 
him if such was not the case. 

" He looked at me for a second or two in silence ; 
then asked me where I was going to afler I left 
that country. I answered, to my mother's, for a few 

G 
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months, and after that to Jerusalem and Bethlehem 
and Nazareth, to trace out the footsteps of our blessed 
Lord. 

" * Not to London, then, into gay parties, to make 
a jest of a serious tale V he inquired. 

" I protested that my very soul would revolt from 
such a thing. And then he told me he could be- 
lieve me ; for who would dare to be a mocker who 
was going to see the very place where our Lord 
had suffered for the sins of men ? 

" ^ And have you really never heard of the wicked 
Lord Warloch V he asked. 

" ' Never/ 

" ^ And yet you came to see this castle V 

" * Yes. So-and-so and so-and-so happened there,' 
I replied, running through one or two incidents to 
be found in the guide-books. * And besides, the 
greatest of our English poets has written about it. 
And then again, I have set my heart upon going up 
that wonderful staircase !' 

" The innkeeper could not help smiling : he found 
me such a youngster by comparison with himself, 
and my energy over the staircase amused him. 

** * But never mind that,' I went on ; * tell me all 
about the wicked Lord Warloch. I never heard of 
him before, I assure you.' 

" ^ Well, sir, the man who lived to be called the 
wicked Lord Warloch,' began the innkeeper, * was 
once as fine a youth as ever stepped. I have heard 
my grandfather describe him, for he saw him often 
as a lad, and used to say he was the pride of his 
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mother and of everybody that belonged to him, he 
was so handsome and well-grown, and full of spirit 
and life. He was an only son, to be sure — more 
was the pity ; for everything he said and did was 
certain to be right, and everything he wished was 
law ; and nobody noticed, I suppose, that he often 
wished for what was sinful, and got it too, and had 
always a laughing excuse ready if any accidental 
friend spoke a word of warning or remonstrance. 
You can guess the sort of things, I dare say, sir : — 
What could it signify what such a lad as he might 
do? He should be steady enough, too, when he 
got old. It was nonsense to make such a fuss about 
a glass of wine more or less, or a cheerful game of 
cards with his friends : the wine hurt nobody but 
himself, , and not himself really : he was just the 
same after it as before it ; when it began to hurt him, 
he would leave it off — there was no difficulty about 
that. And as to the betting and gambling, it served 
to warm his blood — that was all. He didn't want 
to be a greybeard in his teens. And the money 
was his own, to do what he liked with ; and if he did 
lose a few hundreds to his friends now and then, his 
loss was their gain, and he was all the better a friend; 
et cetera, for I need not go on, sir, I am sure,' pur- 
sued the innkeeper. ' The devil seems always to 
give people ready wit enough to answer good advice 
with, when they don't choose to take it ; and even 
when some one, once, told him such habits of self- 
indulgence might lead him into vices hateful both 
to God and man, he had still a back-door to slip out 
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by: — They were not going to lead him into any- 
thing ; he could leave off whenever he chose, but 
he didn't happen to choose just then.' " 

" Excellent ! " shouted the curate, as his friend 
paused in his narration for a moment. *^ You hear 
that, boys ! — all of you heard it, I hope. It's the 
way with all people who begin to do wrong ; they 
think they can stop when they like. Now you must 
all of you remember this story for life ! " 

Mr. Delafield smiled. His friend had gone ahead 
of the story, and found out the moral before he had 
come to it. But no matter about that: the boys 
were all attention, and he proceeded : — 

" The innkeeper went on to tell me that the folks 
in the neighbourhood spoke for a time of the young 
lord as the finest young fellow they had ever seen : 
but by-and-bye one or two admitted that he was a 
little gay, to be sure ; and presently a few more 
shook their heads, dJi^ feared he was rather wild; 
and even his mother got frightened, and began to talk 
to him, for evil reports reached her ears, and startled 
her up from her fancy that her boy could do nothing 
wrong. 

" ' I speak only of his mother,' said mine host, 
* for his father had died when the child was sixteen ; 
and he had, besides, never done anything to- 
wards breaking in the boy's soul to godly restraint ; 
and now that it fell upon the mother to try for this, 
it was far too late for her to be able to do any good. 
It's a foolishness for parents to think of holding 
their children in when they've taken the bit between 
their teeth and are off ! ' 
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*' The inkeeper paused. I was looking intentJy 
at him, and feeling a little surprised, perhaps, at the 
intelligence with which he thought and spoke ; and 
he seemed to have caught scent of mj impression 
immediately, for hefore continuing his story he re- 
marked, — 

** * You're wondering, I dare say, sir, to hear me 
speak so freely ahout such matters ; hut my grand- 
&ther was steward to the lady till he found he could 
help her no longer, and then he and my father set 
up a school together ; and my bringing up has been 
a better one than you might suppose.' 

'^ This explanation made, he proceeded again with 
his account, which I am giving you as nearly 
as possible in his own words, for I made notes of it 
a day or two after. 

" ^ Whatever unpleasant reports,' said he, * had 
been spread about, that was a grand time when the 
young lord came of age and took possession of his 
estates. 1 have heard my father talk of it often, sir, 
and say he never could forget it as long as he lived. 
He was there to see, for the family had a very kind 
feeling to ours ; and so, though he was quite a lad 
at the time, he was allowed to sit at the great din- 
ner and hear what was said. 

'* * He heard all the healths drunk, sir, and joined 
in the shouts when the people, great and small, all 
wished the young lord a long life and a merry one, 
and a beautiful wife — ^if one good enough could be 
found — and children, and riches, and all the glories 
and good things of this world. And he was like 
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you, sir : he looked on and listened, and thought to 
himself, what a grand lot God had given this young 
man ; and I fancy, too, that, like you, he must have 
felt to wish the lot had been his : for he once told 
me, that when grandfather said a prayer to them 
that night, before they went to bed, he prayed that 
they might, one and all, be kept from the sin of en- 
vying and discontent ; and father took it to heart, 
and felt ashamed at the time, for he feared the prayer 
had been meant for him, though nobody said so out- 
right, and no notice was taken. Still he had it to 
think about ; and it*s a good thing when a parent 
can read straight along a child's heart, and give a 
right turn to it before a sinful thought has taken 
root.' 

" The innkeeper stopped here to take breath, and 
I nodded my entire approbation of his sentiments. 
Not that I had really been guilty of coveting the 
fine lot as decidedly as he supposed. Mine had been 
but a dreamy remark, not a discontented wish ; but 
it would have been difficult to make him understand 
this, so I let him run on undisturbed, and took all 
his teaching in good part, in spite of the impatience 
I felt to get fairly at the story of the wicked lord. 

" My host continued : — 

" ^ You see, sir, the young man began his grown- 
up life with a feast, which was all right enough ; 
but he tried to make all life a feast, and that was 
wrong, for it's what God doesn't intend shall be. 
He cared for nothing but jollity, and jollity he would 
have, no matter at what price it was bought, or who 
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suffered by it — -jollity in the morning, jollity at mid- 
day, jollity at night ; and so long as he was jolly, 
the world might go to pieces. His mother cried her- 
self into her grave, but what was that to him ? It 
dulled him a bit, certainly, at first; for though 
everybody else had seen, for some time, that she 
couldn't hold out long, he wouldn't listen to it, so 
it came as a sudden blow. But when the funeral 
was over, and his false friends began to creep a bit 
nearer again, all went on as before — nay, worse, sir, 
worse ! But I'm not going to tell you all — no, nor 
half, sir,' continued the innkeeper, clenching his 
fist, and repeating, *no, nor half!' in a whisper. 
^ For,' he continued, * the poison spread, sir, as poison 
does — spread into other families, both high and low, 
and there was mischief done everywhere ; for there 
were still the riches and the merry life going on, 
which the people had wished the young lord when 
he came of age — and they are tempting things to 
young folk. And there was even a mother found 
at last, who, for the rank and riches' sake, was willing 
to let a daughter come and be the beautiful wife the 
young lord was to have ; but you may guess what 
came of that. What did he want with a wife ? She 
was a living reproach to him — even worse than his 
mother had been ; and at the end of the first year 
she was a corpse, and the child was taken away by 
her family, to be reared a long way off its natural 
home; and the father, who cared as little for the 
child as he had cared for the mother, was contented 
that it should be so.' 
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" * You are describing a very unusually bad man/ 
cried I, interrupting my host — ^ a man without 
natural affections.' 

" * I don't know about that, sir/ replied the inn- 
keeper ; ^ I am describing a misguided man — a man 
without any training, for nobody had given him any 
— a man that thought of himself before his neigh- 
bour, instead of his neighbour as himself. I'm not 
so sure, sir — begging your pardon — ^that there was 
anything more in it than that.' 

"I spoke no more, but nodded to my host to go on. 
I was by no means sure either that he was not right. 

" And he continued, pretty much as follows ; — 

" ' There came a very unexpected change by 
degrees : some of the young lord's companions be- 
gan to get shy of him, and dropped off, and visited 
the castle no more. Fathers got to hear a something 
of the doings there ; and the " fine young fellow," 
as they used to call him, began to be spoken of as a 
reprobate. There was cursing enough, it was said, 
in the hunting and racing and gambling up at the 
castle; but there was cursing elsewhere as well — 
cursing among ruined families — in this very village 
— among the ill-used tenantry. Can you wonder, 
sir ? The man who was set over us by rank, by 
riches, and power, was the man whom every parent 
must teach his children to shun, as they would shun 
the arch-fiend himself. More was the pity that they 
could not always succeed ! My father had a brother, 
sir — once a goodnatured, harmless young man — who 
was drawn into that whirlpool, and could never be 
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dragged out by any effort that could be made. The 
last time my father ever spoke to him on the subject 
he swore at him for interfering, called the young 
lord his master, and said he would stand or fall by 
him, both in this world and the next. And so, sir, 
as you will hear, he did ! ' 

*^ My poor old host broke off suddenly here," 
continued Mr Delafield, " and seemed much agi- 
tated ; but, as I could give no comfort, I did not 
speak, and after a few seconds he proceeded : — 

" *You can understand now, sir, why I feel so 
warmly on the subject. But no matter: what is 
past is past ; but a stranded ship may be a beacon for 
those on shore, and that is all that it is worth. I must 
go on with my story, or it will outlast the night.' 

" I feared so too, and we stirred the fire, put on 
more fuel, and he went on : — 

" * The company dropped away gradually, you un- 
derstand, and the young lord — ^young no longer, 
though — now became savage and overbearing in his 
temper, so that even his servants dreaded coming 
near him ; and it was then that the phrase of the 
wicked Lord Warloch was first whispered about. 
And soon afterwards there appeared suddenly at the 
castle two strangers, who at once took up their abode 
there, to the surprise of everybody. Foreigners they 
were — and Germans, it was said — and father and 
son. They had very little communication with the 
people of the neighbourhood, for no one understood 
their language, and they either could not or would 
not speak ours. 
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" ^ Now perhaps it was just because so little could 
be known about these strangers that so much was 
guessed at concerning them. I don't pretend to 
speak against them myself, for I never saw them that 
I know of; and my father, in talking it over with 
me years after, always seemed to dislike giving his 
own opinion about them, but used to tell me that so 
and so was said, or so and so was supposed ; — and 
very dark things were said and supposed, I can tell 
you ; for some bold tongues went so far as to hint 
at their being " possessed," as the Scripture calls it, 
by the enemy of souls himself. But in one way, 
certainly, sir, they may have been said to be pos- 
sessed by the enemy of souls : I mean, inasmuch as 
they went about doing evil instead of good, and 
making what was already bad enough, worse. But 
as for what some of the people hereabouts suspected, 
I don't pretend to give my opinion, any more than 
my father gave his. 

" * One thing was certain : the longer those 
strangers stayed, the fewer visitors went near the 
castle. It seemed as if they frightened all away who 
ever approached the place, though nobody chose to 
let out what they said or did. Only a very few peo- 
ple, and among them my father's brother, clung to 
the old house ; and he kept true to the wicked word he 
had spoken, and was oftener than ever with hjs mas- 
ter; indeed used to be seen going about with him and 
his friends as if they were all equal in rank. 

" * You may be sure, sir,' my host went on to say, 
* there was no end of wondering ; and folks won- 
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dered, most of all, what tLere was in those 
strangers to take the wicked lord's fancy so much, 
and keep them such fast friends. 

'* ^ But at last the secret came out. The servants 
whispered that the foreigners had brought over 
strange new gambling games, played with dice 
from their own country, and that it was these which 
kept their master's liking alive, and prevented his 
tiring of their company, as he did of most things 
else ; for you know pleasure's a craving appetite, 
sir, and is always wanting fresh food. 

** ' There was a particular room in the castle,' my 
host proceeded to say, ^ where those wicked crea- 
tures used to sit all the evening. I have heard my 
father describe it, though he never saw it himself; 
but he had heard it spoken about in the family, you 
understand.' 

" I could hardly help smiling in my host's face 
just then," observed the traveller, turning to the 
boys ; " for he looked as grave as a judge at what 
he was saying, and yet he must have known, as 
well as I did, the value of a hearsay account of a 
room which no one that he knew had ever seen. 
However, I restrained myself, and listened quite 
gravely to his description. 

" * It was a small room, sir — quite a small room 
for such a place, but very curiously built : it was 
arched over, like the cloisters of those old cathe- 
drals ; and in the middle of it was the fireplace, 
with the chimney running up to the ceiling, and 
making a sort of division in the place, so that it 
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with noisy laughter and mirth, and then those four 
I have told you about, went to the gaming-room, 
and sat down among the dark hangings, to their 
revels ; and they rang soon after for food and wine ; 
and when the servants brought them they were 
laughing still ; and the wicked lord called out to 
the men as they were setting down the trays, and 
told them they might come and join their play, and 
drink too, for the foreigners had shown him a better 
game that night than they had ever played before, 
and he would keep open house and let in all the 
world, and all should drink the strangers' health. 
And the servants had to pour out goblets of wine 
and hand them round, and then were glad to 
scramble away, as best they could, in the uproar 
that followed ; for all of them hated those foreigners, 
and durst not have drunk their health for all the 
world. One of them, however, — the head butler — 
had to come back into the room several times after- 
wards ; and the last time he was there, it was some- 
where about two o'clock in the morning, and the 
gamblers were all deep in the new game, and did 
not notice his entrance. But all at once, just as he 
had finished his business, and was slipping away, 
he saw the wicked lord rise from his chair. His 
face was ghastly pale — his eyes glazed like those of 
a dead man — as he stood up and declared with an 
oath that this was the finest sport he had ever 
known, and adjured the Almighty to let him play 
on there till the day of doom ! ' 

** When the innkeeper came to this point," con- 
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tinued Mr. Delafield, " he stopped short as if wait- 
ing for some remark from me ; but, shocked as I 
was, I had none to make, and he resumed his 
account : — 

" ' The butler, sir, scarcely waited to see whether 
his roaster sat down again or not, and could never 
remember. He felt so horrified that he was glad to 
make his escape as fast as possible. And now, sir, 
you are to know that, after a certain hour of the 
night, the servants used to go to their own beds, and 
leave the gambling party to take care of themselves. 
This was the habit of the house. But, on that par- 
ticular night, — I call it night, sir, — but, in fact, it 
was the blessed Christmas morning, — the butler 
woke from his sleep in a very uneasy state of mind, 
and took it into his head to get up and look after 
his master. He had misgivings of — mischief, was, 
I believe, his own account of the matter; so he 
struck a light, and lit the candle in the small lant- 
horn he used to carry about, and glided down the 
stairs, and along the passages to the gambling-room. 
But to the gambling-room he was never able to 
come, though he wandered up and down, back- 
wards and forwards, searching for the door, for a 
couple of hours, and knew it must be near ; for he 
heard the rattling of the dice going on all the time. 

" * At last, however, he got so completely chilled, 
for the weather was unusually stormy and wild, 
and became so confused and light-headed, that he 
thought it best to go to bed again, supposing, of 
course, it was from his not being thoroughly awake 
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that he could not come upon the proper room. But 
sir 

" And here," said Mr. Delafield, " the innkeeper 
fixed his eyes upon me and paused till I almost got 
frightened, young and bold as I was. 

*' * But, sir, — the room has never been found 
from that day to this, nor has the door of it ever 
been seen again, though every inch of the walls has 
been examined to find the place of it, and although 
the rattling of the dice has many times roused people 
up from their beds at night to look for it ! ' — 

" * But what on earth can you mean ? ' cried I ; 
' I do' not understand.' 

" ' Nobody can understand,' was the man's 
answer ; ' only the room has never been found 
again, and yet the play goes on as the wicked lord 
prayed it might do, as is known to any one that 
sleeps in that particular part of the castle where the 
dice are heard.' 

*' * But the wicked lord and his friends,' persisted 
I, ' what is it you mean ? ' 

" * They will never be seen again till the judg- 
ment-day,' answered the innkeeper. * When the 
grave and the sea give up their dead, then the gam- 
bling room will open again, and deliver up those 
that are in it, — the wicked lord, those strangers, 
and my father's own brother.' 

" It was pitiful to hear him utter these last words," 
continued Mr. Delafield. " It was the secret of 
his deep interest in the story, that his father^ s own 
brother was involved in its horrors. I also now 
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understood what he meant^ but could not resist 
askings — 

" ' And you really think^ then, that they are all 
there now — at this very moment, while we are talk- 
ing — playing their horrible games, and will go on 
so to the judgment-day ? ' 

'* * It matters little what I think,' replied the inn- 
keeper ; * but wasn't that what they asked for ? God 
hears all prayer, doesn't He ? And if He answers 
the good man's prayer with a blessing, mayn't He 
sometimes answer the bad man's prayer with a 
curse — the worst curse of all — the curse of letting 
him have his own way ? ' 

" I was silenced," concluded Mr. Delafield, *' and 
respected very deeply the solemn feelings of my 
poor old friend ; and after many thanks on my part, 
and a little friendly chat, we both went to bed. 
And this, boys, is my story of the Game without an 
End. What do you think of it ? " 

For a few minutes no one answered ; but at last 
one of the boys, who had been nudged several times 
by his companions, inquired : — 

" Please, sir, is it true ? " 

Mr. Delafield smiled. 

" I do not wonder at your asking. All that I 
have told you of myself is true, and I have told 
you truly what the innkeeper told me. But you 
must have observed, as I went on, that the story 
itself had come through a great many hands. Part 
of it from my friend's grandfather, part of it from 
his father, part of it what his grandfather had told 

H 
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kii AtdieTi part of it what servants let out^ or vil- 
hraKi reported. Who could warrant the exact 
Irvilk of anything got at in such a manner ? 

«* No ! the story is, as I told you at first, one of 
iboM curious legends or traditions of an out-of-the- 
w»v country, which has always some foundation of 
trutli ; but which, in passing through many mouths 
Mid minds, get mixed up with a great many changes, 
iMCttffgerations, and additions. 

" A tradition^ you know, is something which is 
handed down from one generation to another by 
word of mouth, instead of being written, and so 
preserved always the same. Now you know, boys, 
how difficult it is for people to give a perfectly cor- 
rect account even of what has happened under their 
very eyes — even in their own street, perhaps. John 
tells it one way and Tom another, and John con- 
tradicts Tom, and Tom contradicts John, and yet 
they both say they are quite sure. And if Bill has 
been there also, he comes up, and, ten hundred to 
one, contradicts them both. 

" And if this is so about things which have been 
seen by people at the same time, you may judge 
what chance there is of getting to know the exact 
truth of such a story as I have been telling, the par- 
ticulars of which were collected nobody can quite 
tell how. 

" But, as I said before, the traditions of a coun- 
try are always built upon some amount of truth ; 
and what I like them for is, that their very inven- 
tions, incredible as they may be, generally teach a 
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moral lesson. Nay, in some cases you might even 
fancy that they have arisen out of some strong moral 
conviction. And the story of the wicked Lord 
Warloch is a striking instance of this ; and, though 
certainly not literally true in itself, teaches what 
is true. Every man who gambles and dnnks is not 
shut up in a gambling-room, to play on to the day 
of doom, certainly. Nay, Jam not prepared to say 
I believe it, even of the wicked Lord Warloch. 
But every man who gambles and drinks runs a 
risk of one day losing the mastery over himself and 
his own will, and, therefore, of being unable to 
break away from his vile sins, let him loathe them 
ever so much ; and, therefore, of being, in the most 
awful of all senses, the slave and servant — the pos- 
sessed of — ^the given up to — the enemy of souls. 
Both drunkards and gamblers often wish to be free, 
but the evil custom, or rather the devil through the 
evil custom, has them as fast in his power as my 
story says he has the people in the wonderful old 
castle. 

" Now, boys, you will do well, as my friend your 
clergyman has told you, to remember this story 
for life, for it is the same thing with all other sins, 
too. If you do not, by the grace of God, master 
them, they will, by the malice of the devil, master 
you. 

" There, now ! You have heard both my story 
and the moral ; will it do ? " 

A murmur of thanks was the answer, for every- 
body had been pleased ; but then one or two of the 
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lads whispered something to the curate, and pre- 
sently he said to his friend : — 

" If you're not tired, these boys are very curious 
to know whether you went to see the castle after 
all, and whether you were able to find out where 
the room had been — or was — or is — I scarely know 
which to say ! " 

'^ Well ! yes ! I went to the castle the next 
morning," answered Mr. Delafield; *^but, as to 
making out anything about where the room was, I 
was not more successful than the rest of the people 
who have looked for it since it disappeared — so to 
speak. I was shown over the place by a stiff, 
middle-aged woman, who was, what you boys 
would call, as mute as a fish, on every point I 
wanted to know about. I asked her if there was 
not some curious tradition about a room which 
couldn't be found there. But at this inquiry she 
turned away and moved forward, saying, ' Oh, of 
course; there was the hiding-room against trouble.' 
By which she meant the secret room common in 
many old fortresses, where the family could take 
refuge, if necessary, and remain concealed ; for its 
existence was never made known to more than 
three people at a time. But I saw by that answer 
that, whatever she knew, she was not disposed to 
let out the history of the wicked lord of the place. 
After this, I asked whether people did not some- 
times hear very odd noises in the castle at night. 
But even this did not do. — She didn't know about 
odd noises, she said. People heard noises there, as 
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they did everywhere else, when the wind blew, and 
the wainscoting creaked, and the rats ran about in 
the walls. Old houses were always full of noises. 
People might please themselves as to whether they 
thought them odd or not. She slept in a wing of 
the castle where there were no noises, and where 
everything was as comfortable as possible. It had 
been added to the building a few years ago. — ^Now 
this was, in reality, a great admission, for it sounded 
as if she was not sure everything was as comfortable 
in the old part of the castle as in the new ; but the 
good lady looked so testy, I was afraid to say any 
more about it. 

'* At last, however, just as I was going away, I 
ventured to inquire whether a certain William Lord 
Warloch had not once inhabited the castle, and dis- 
appeared rather suddenly. But at the very moment 
I spoke, and whether on purpose or not I couldn't 
discover, she let a door she was holding open fall to 
with a tremendous bang, — I really half suspect she 
flung it to, — and then darted through another, and 
called to some Johns and Thomases in the dis- 
tance, to bring a lead to hold the front saloon doors 
open. After which came a noise and fiiss of a little 
boy running along, and then a talk between them, 
of which I could not catch a single word ; and then 
back she came with some large keys, and told me 
she would let me out by the front hall-door ; which 
she accordingly did, leading the way ; and it was 
not till I was safe outside on the steps that she 
said — 
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" ' Oh, I beg your pardon, sir ; but I was called 
away. You were asking about the earls of War- 
loch. Of course they resided here for a many years, 
father and son. The last lord died quite an infant, 
I believe, and the property's passed into other hands 
since.' 

" She made a sort of half-curtsey as she finished, 
and retreated into the hall, so there was nothing left 
for me but to be oiF too. For, you see, I was 
very young then, as I told you, and her cross 
manner quite cowed me for the time. But I called 
her * old humbug ' to myself, after I was out of 
hearing, and that was a little bit of comfort at any 
rate." 

The boys now thanked Mr. Delafield quite 
heartily for what he had told them, and they all sat 
talking for a few minutes longer. The curate wished 
to know whether he had ever heard anything of 
that castle and the tradition of the gambling lord 
since. To which Mr. Delafield said — " Yes ; only 
a very short time ago he had met a lady, who knew 
another lady who had slept in the castle, and de- 
clared she heard the dice rattling in the night as she 
lay in bed. But you see, boys," remarked Mr. 
Delafield in conclusion, " even the account of this 
lady does not convince me that the dice do rattle ; 
for I incline to think with the housekeeper, that old 
hotises always are full of noises, and thot people can 
please themselves as to whether they think them ' odd ' 
or not. The story is a tradition, not an historical fact ; 
and the great thing to be noticed in it is, that it bears 
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testimony to human faith in an awful hut often too 
much forgotten truth ; namely, that hy sin we de- 
liver up our very wills into the power of the Evil One, 
and can no longer be what we are all so fond of 
wishing to be — our own masters." 

Mr. Delafield had ended, and the party now 
broke up. The rain had ceased for a time, and no 
umbrella was needed ; but the vicar's son allowed 
his coat to be put on without resistance, and walked 
away between his two friends in silence. 

" Have you nothing to ask ?" said the traveller, 
good naturedly, as they went along. 

" That's just what I've been wondering about !" 
exclaimed the curate. " Why, Charlie, I never 
knew you so silent before !" 

" I've got something to say," remarked Charlie. 

" Say it then," said Mr. Delafield ; and the boy 
asked at once — 

" Did Mr. Delafield really think the lady would 
have said she heard the dice rattle if she had not ?" 

The inquiry involved a good deal more than it 
seemed to do. Wrapped up in it was the further 
question how far the whole story of the gamblers 
might or might not be true ? 

Mr. Delafield fancied he detected this, however, 
from some peculiar earnestness in the tone of the 
inquirer ; and he answered accordingly : — 

" The lady's evidence is quite inconclusive, my 
boy, standing alone. She didn't mean to deceive, 
I dare say, but the commonest fault in the world — 
among men and women, I mean — is inaccuracy. 
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Inaccuracy of observation first; inaccuracy of 
speech afterwards. This is the sort of thing. A 
lady goes to bed in the castle, after being told what 
is called the * ghost-story ;' wakes in the night and 
hears a noise. It may be rats, mice, a creaking 
wardrobe or wainscot, wind in the chimney or 
fifty other things ; but no— to her it is the rattling 
of dice, because that was the noise she had in her 
mind when she went to sleep, and that is the only 
noise she can tliink of now. Not that she does 
this definitely, so as to be really awed and alarmed, 
and get up and rouse the household ; but she sim- 
mers upon the idea till she drops asleep again, and 
brings it down with her in the morning to breakfast. 
Pretty evidence this ! when the tale has been told, 
and people have stared or smiled for a few minutes, 
they turn to something else, and the whole affair is 
forgotten. Evidence indeed ! no one knows what 
it is worth till they have been in a criminal court 
and seen a man's life hanging upon the accuracy of 
what another man says; and have watched the 
judge labouring through prejudiced statements to 
get at the plain and simple truth. Had that lady 
really believed what she said, could she have re- 
mained so little impressed, think you, as to bring 
forward her testimony to this miraculous warning 
for a subject of after-dinner chat, — what do you 
think ?" 

Charlie thought not, as his brightened eye would 
have home witness, had there been a lamp in the 
street to shine upon it. As it was his voice was 
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half a note higher and more cheerful sounding as he 
asked further : — 

" Then you think the only good of the story is 
the moral ahout the bad habits being so — well, so 
like possession of the devil, that people can't leave 
them off when they wish V 

A question to which Mr. Delafield, looking down 
on the fair beardless child, till his long dark beard 
almost touched him, answered " Undoubtedly." 

After which they shook hands, but as they did 
so something came into the traveller's head to say, 
and without letting go he spoke again. 

" I once heard a quaint German saying that when 
the evil one wants to lay hold of people he never 
takes them by the whole hand, as I do you now — 
palm to palm — firmly ; lest it should startle them 
into horror at the contact. But he lays lightly 
hold at first — of the little finger only — and then — 
you boy — Charlie ! remember this ! if they do not 
fltruggle to break away at once, he creeps on and 
on — one finger after another — till he grasps the 
whole hand in that terrible grasp, from which it is 
so difficult — with men indeed impossible — but diffi- 
cult, even with God's grace assisting, to free oneself. 

" Here now is a metaphor instead of a legend — 
but, like the legend, it illustrates a real truth. Pray 
therefore through life for grace to break away from 
the first contact — tbe little finger touch of evil. 
You heard my friend your curate speak just now 
to that lad about frequenting the public house, 
and you heard his answer. It is the old story. 
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The little finger seems nothing at first ; the whole 
hand seems nothing at last. Charlie ! the lesson 
is for you — for me — for everybody as well as for 
the lad who could not see the harm of a * spree ' at 
the public house * now and then.' " 





A FUNERAL CARD. 




" The dead ! whom call we so ? 

They that breathe purer air, that feel, that know, 
Things wrapt from us !"— Mbs. Hbmans. 

ODGING in a farmhouse at Winter- 
ingham on the Humber, a few years 
ago ; partly for change of air, partly 
for intercourse with near and dear 
friends at the rectory there ; we chanced to come 
across a domestic memorial which seems curious 
enough to deserve a record. It was preserved in a 
folio edition of the " Holy Gospels, with commen- 
taries '/' which contained also the family pedigree of 
its possessors. 

Such volumes are common enough in old-fashioned 
spotSy where the inhabitants of all ranks live on from 
generation to generation, keeping up the old tra- 
ditionary family respectability, and being proud of 
it ; and one turns to the fly-leaves at the beginning 
and end of such books, as a matter of course, to pick 
up as much information of former owners as these 
notices of births, deaths, and marriages may afibrd. 
On the occasion in question, however, there was 
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something besides the pedigree to attract attention. 
Pasted on one of the blank leaves was a printed 
paper, about the size of a large funeral card, but 
without ornament except a black border, and con- 
taining an address to the living from one who signed 
herself a corpse. 

On examination and inquiry it appeared that this 
had been, in point of fact, the real funeral card of 
one Sarah Westoby; great-great-grandmother of 
our hostess ; and that she had died in the village of 
Winteringham, February 27th, 1827, aged 80 years, 
all but a day. 

There was no one living who could give any par- 
ticulars ; but as to the motives which induced Sarah 
Westoby to leave this relic behind her, there could 
be no doubt. Her one intention and anxiety had been, 
if possible, to arouse her survivors to a full sense of 
their Christian responsibilities. 

That a woman in her condition of life should have 
failed to do this with strictly theological correctness 
of expression, is not to be wondered at, especially liv- 
ing, as she did, at a period when the specific doctrines 
of our church had been allowed to drift a little intofor- 
getfulness. Nevertheless, the Christian purity of her 
intentions remains the same, and, whether successful 
or not, the effort will be registered as an earnest of 
her anxiety to " turn many to righteousness." 

But a word on funeral cards in general, before add- 
ing a copy of this particular one of Sarah Westoby's. 

Funeral cards, so common in the north of Eng- 
land that it is difficult to believe they are not uni- 
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versa! everywhere, are the monuments of those who 
cannot aflford hrass or marble, wherewith to com- 
memorate their dead; and how highly they are 
thought of, and how carefully treasured, the walls 
of most respectable Yorkshire cottages bear wit- 
ness, and the clergy in that part of England can 
confidently attest. 

Very frequently, indeed, the clergyman, or clergy- 
man's family, is consulted as to the particular style 
of card, or the particular inscription that is to be 
put upon it. A suitable quatrain — a quatrain nicely 
adapted to the character and circumstances of the 
individual deceased, is a subject of serious conside- 
ration, an importance being attached to the choice, 
which might make people living in what they con- 
sider the essential business and bustle of this world's 
life, smile. 

Not the clergy, however, nor any one interested in 
the well-being and future existence of the working- 
classes, whose life here below has comparatively so 
few advantages — so little of the romantic and poet- 
ical to soothe it; so little of the intellectual to 
exalt it. No ! the true philanthropist, whether lay 
or clerical, knows well the value of anything — even 
an apparently useless old custom — which tends to 
keep up that feeling of respect for, and faith and 
interest in, spiritual realities, which in this toiling, 
manufacturing age of the world, is so apt to be lost 
sight of and forgotten. Long, therefore, may these 
neatly-framed, carefully-glazed memorials of de- 
parted dear ones be hung up on cottage-walls, to 
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remind the survivors that what was their friend's 
portion yesterday, may be theirs to-day, or to- 
morrow, or, at furthest, only short time hence. 

For this is what the weeping willows, and the 
drooping figures, and the angels bending over 
funeral urns, and the plaintive verses are meant 
to teach the left-behind families, if they will but 
hear. 

But that is the difficulty — if they will but hear ! 
Custom deadens the heart. People get so used to 
warnings they forget them. A cottage may be or- 
namented with three or four funeral cards, and yet 
its inmates think but little of the life to come, and 
do nothing towards preparing for it. There is a 
similar danger with respect to the illuminated texts 
round our infant schools or in our own private 
houses. Use hardens where it does not intenerate. 
Some such conviction had no doubt struck the mind 
of Sarah Westoby, of Winteringham, and induced 
her to diverge from the common path of common- 
place funeral-urn cards, and strike out something 
which should startle and draw attention, were 
it only by novelty. She had seen enough, pro- 
bably, in her long life, of the failure of the gene- 
ral statements with which funeral cards abounded, 
in touching the hearts of those by whom they were 
treasured. But an address from herself — left to be 
printed after her death — to be distributed among 
the mourners at her funeral — the address of one 
then a corpse — surely, surely this could harldly fail 
of its effect ! It was the closest attainable approach 
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to what Dives coveted for his brethren — " If one 

went unto them from the dead." 

Behold then a strict copy of this singular memo- 
rial : — 



A WORD OR LEGACY TO THE LIVING. 

To forgive and forget the Follies of the Deceased is your 
part. To admonish and beseech you to turn your Eye in- 
ward be mine. Are you ready to meet a Sin*-avenging 
God ? He will soon call for you. How will you appear ? 
Will you plead you have kept His Law, and not offended 
in Thought, Word,t nor Deed 1 You know you t cannot. 
I believe you § dare not. then, flee to Christ, get 

Cloath'd in his || Righteousness, 5r washed in his Blood, 
So bold shall yon stand in the presence of Qod. 

But no Way else ; meet Him you must : No outward Duties 
will then avail unless you be found in ** Christ. No in- 
ward Dispositions unless thev be the Fruit of His §§ Spirit. 
Think of this, and call upon |||| GOD to prepare you to meet 
your departed Friend, who bewailed her Unfaithfulness to 
ttGOD and her Fellow Creatures whilst alive, and hopes not 
to offend Survivors with this, when dead. A desire to 
spend a joyful Eternity with those she loved on Earth, 
makes her once more beg they will read, and think ; stop, 
and consider the Scriptures referred to, and their own 
Souls, before it be too late, and they become like her, 

A CORPSE. 

• 2 These, i. 8. Esek. xriii. 4. X James ii. 10. f Rom. iii. 23. 

$ Gal. iii. 10. || Phil. iu. 9. U John xiu. 8. Rev. i. 5. 

•• John xiv. 20; zv. 6. §§ Rom. viii. 9, last danse. 

Illi Prov. xvi. 1. +t Levit. xix. 17. 



A ghastly signature enough; and whether it 
availed or not, is unknown ; but it seems well to 
rescue an effort so unusual from its inevitable obli- 
vion in an out-of-the-way country village. Once 
on a time, indeed, Winteringham was a well known 
spot ; at any rate to the literary world. It was the 
temporary residence for many months of the young 
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Nottinghamshire poet, Henry Kirke White. He 
read there in the years 1804 and 1805 with the then 
rector, Mr. Grainger, preparatory to the brief col- 
lege career which ended in his death; and from 
thence many of his most interesting letters were 
written. His description of this place in August, 
1804, was as follows : — 

" Winteringham is indeed now a delightful place: 
the trees are in full verdure ; the crops are browsing 
the fields, and our former walks are become dry 
under foot, which I have never known them to be 
before. The opening vista, from our churchyard, 
over the Humber to the hills and receding vales of 
Yorkshire assumes a thousand new aspects. I 
sometimes watch it at evening, when the sun is just 
gilding the summits of the hills, and the lowlands 
are beginning to take a browner hue. The showers 
partially falling in the distance, while all is serene 
above me ; the swelling sail rapidly falling down 
the river : and not least of all, the villages, woods, 
and villas, on the opposite bank, sometimes render 
this scene quite enchanting to me ; and it is no con- 
temptible relaxation, after a man has been puzzling 
his brains over the intricacies of Greek choruses all 
the day, to come out and unbend his mind with 
careless thought and negligent fancies, while he re- 
freshes his body with the fresh air of the country." 

In this, and many other of Kirke White's letters, 
the Winteringham of 1804 seems brought as close 
to us as the Winteringham of to-day ; and how much 
remains the same, now as then, — even to '^ the swell- 
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ing sail rapidly falling down the river ** on summer 
evenings, — any one knows who visits the spot. 

So thought those who stood in the rectory garden 
the few years ago I spoke of, and saw the same 
sights and heard the same sounds which the young 
poet saw and heard some sixty years before. And 
so others will think again. 

Alas ! however, for how much it is altered to 
those who have seen the grass grow green over 
graves they would like to have shared! Other 
hands guide the sail ; other water swells the river ; 
other eyes look from the rectory garden ; and as I 
turn away from Sarah Westoby's funeral-card and 
recall the past, mine fill with tears ! 





THE BACHELOR UNCLE. 

— " Our dear Uncle Toby, — our dear Uncle, I say, for is he 
not your Uncle Toby, gentle reader ? Yours as well aa mine, 
if you are worthy to hold him in such relationship ; and so, 
by that reladonship, you and I are cousins." — -Sodthkt's 
Doctor. 

SOOD kind Bachelor Uncles, do you 
know your power? I doubt it ; or if 
i you do, it is power in some other 
, direcdon tban the one I am meaning. 
You are thinking of yourselves as country gentle- 
men, magiBtratee, M.P.'s, clergy, barristers, doctors, 
or something of that sort. People who sit in chairs 
of authority and more or less govern their neigh- 
bours. 

But I am thinking of you simply as Bachelor 
Uncles, and of the power you possess, as such, to 
influence the tastes and thoughts, and so in some 
measure the lives and characters of the nephews 
and nieces who sit on your knee from time to time 
in happy femily visits. 

^ot that you are burdened with family responsi- 
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bility. That falls where it ought to do, on the heads 
of the parents. Every great blessing brings with it 
a great duty to temper the impertinence of joy ; and 
that of parents is to watch hourly over the wrong 
and right in their children, and act accordingly, at 
whatever cost to themselves. From this your soul 
is free. For reasons best known to yourselves, — in 
some cases so infinitely tender; in others as infinitely 
worldly, — you have denied yourselves the special 
joy ; and having done so, may well claim exemption 
from the special care, and even congratulate your- 
selves on the freedom if you will. To a certain ex- 
tent, indeed, every man is his brother's keeper — but 
you are not otherwise bound. It is no necessary 
business of yours to be schoolmastering the little 
ones who run to you so readily, because " Uncle 
William is so good-natured and never scolds." 

And yet. Uncle William — great is your power ! 
See that you use it well ! You are so good-natured 
and never scold. I repeat it because I know it to be 
true. You are the same Uncle William now that 
you were half a century ago, and I take you for 
my typical man. Little did you dream, however, 
as you chatted to the baby child on your knee, that 
at the end of a lifetime the electric wires of an old 
heart would still vibrate to your influence ; an influ- 
ence as unconsciously exercised as received. But so 
it is. And this is the power I am talking about, oh Ba- 
chelor Uncles, as one of your privileged possessions. 

There were many knees to sit upon, Uncle Wil- 
liam, but none so like an enchanter's castle as yours. 
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With that strong left arm supporting and surround- 
ing one^ it was as impossible to wish to get away as 
to accomplish it. One never thought of such a thing. 
It was easy enough to slip off any other knee and 
change one's mind twenty times in a minute^ and 
be the restless eel-like being children so often are ; 
but with Uncle William this was out of the ques- 
tion. He brought his tastes to bear upon you in- 
stead of allowing yours to guide him ; and if you 
wanted his companionship you must accommodate 
your will to his. How this came to be an understood 
thing no one knew, but it was so, as much as if it 
had been regularly laid down as a law. But then it 
always had been an understood thing : always, i. e. 
in children's sense of the word ; viz. as long as they 
themselves can remember. Uncle William was not 
fond of romping, for instance ; accordingly, nobody 
expected him to romp, and so the wonderful fact was 
established that children could be quite — indeed, 
excessively — happy for a full couple of hours with- 
out driving the rest of the world distracted by tur- 
moil and noise. Uncle William didn't like noise, 
and had certain other peculiar likes and dislikes; 
but the one thing he couldn't and wouldn't bear at 
all, was family squabbling. In those young days 
one was sadly apt to contest even for trifles — to want 
one's own way, and fight one's neighbour to get 
it. But Uncle William's horror at this was a won- 
derful check. At the first symptom of an outbreak 
he would cover up his face quite tight with both 
hands, kick with his feet, and call out to the ofifendere 
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to stop, declaring he must run away and leave tbem 
if they did not. He said it made him ill. And some- 
how or other — partly because they knew they were 
wrong, partly because his distress distracted their 
thoughts from their own grievances, they generally 
found they could leave oflf quarrelling if they chose. 

Was he dull then ? you may ask. You shall hear 
some more about him, and judge for yourself. 

When the magical dessert hour had come af^er the 
late dinner on winter evenings in the large London 
house, a signal bell used to ring upstairs to the nur- 
series, to announce that the " dear ones " might come 
down. And that " coming down " from the top of 
the large London house to the bottom was a serious 
affair. There were the three flights of stairs from the 
nurseries to the drawing-room floor, and the two 
flights of stairs from the drawing-room floor to the 
hall where the dining-room opened ; and when legs 
are so short that two little feet must meet on every 
step as you go down, these descents are no trifling 
undertaking, and occupy a good deal of time. But 
the journey came to an end by degrees, and little 
hands were raised to pull open the swing outer 
door with its musical creak (for so it seemed then, 
and so the sound lingers in memory) ; and then 
followed the struggle with the inner handle, so 
difficult to reach, so hard to turn ; after which one 
came into the full blaze of the comfortable old 
irregularly-built dining-room, with its bright fire 
reflected brightly on red curtains, its large old- 
fashioned chairs, its abundance of lights, and the 
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smiling faces round its spread-out table. For the 
" dear ones " were always smiled at then ; always 
welcome at that hearth. And by none more tenderly 
than by him who saw too little of them to grow 
wearied, and never looked at or touched them with- 
out the sensation that this was all that remained to 
him of a lost favourite sister. Grandpapa would 
betake himself very soon to his easy-chair, and a 
nap or a business meditation on one side of the fire, 
and grandmamma would take a holiday from story- 
telling, and chat of family matters with her maiden 
sister on the other : for if Uncle William was there 
what more could the children want? Well, no- 
thing. Uncle William belonged to the children, or 
the children belonged to him, ^d they took posses- 
sion of each other accordingly. 

For as he sat there upright at the table with his 
malt tea beverage (he never drank wine) before him, 
what did he care about taking a nap, or thinking 
of business, or talking over stupid family difficul- 
ties ? No, he was Uncle William — the " dear ones ' " 
Uncle William, as free to be theirs as if he had been 
born the same day they were, and cared for nothing 
else. One on his knee at a time was the rule, and 
one on a chair on the other side as close as a 
chair could be put. But no squabbling allowed as 
to places and preference. " Asia dear, it's your turn 
first to-day, Margery dear, you must wait." That 
was enough. And then followed the malt tea tasting, 
and the fruit and biscuits, till the first exhilaration of 
spirits was over, besides a little playing with the beau- 
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tiful purple hand-glasses, which threw such wonder- 
ful colours on arms and frocks ; and then came the 
pushing away of all these things, and the beginning 
of the real evening — Uncle William's evening, 
when he led everybody his way instead of their own, 
to their great and mysterious delight. 

But how to describe it? Peter Schlemihl's 
pocket was not more interesting in these later days 
than Uncle William's when he put his hand into 
it on those occasions, and drew forth the something 
— one never knew what, beforehand — which he 
had destined for the hour's entertainment. 

If grandmamma had been planning a day in the 
country, and the "dear ones" were to be taken, 
that they might drink in fresh air, while she gave 
orders about the house and garden ; the something 
would very likely be a roll of drawing paper, which 
as it unfolded showed sketches in pen and ink of 
misadventures that might chance to happen on the 
road, if people did so and so instead of so and so ; 
were tiresome and unmanageiable, in fact; not 
ready in time, for instance, so that the carriage had 
to drive off without them, and they had to run after 
it, or hire a wheelbarrow with a man to push, and 
then see all the little boys by the roadside laughing as 
they passed by. And then, when delight was at its 
highest, in the minute examination of these won- 
derful pictures, Uncle William had his hints upon 
drawing to give all along, and the "dear ones" 
were often learning maxims about light and shade, 
distance and proportion, when they thought they 
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were only being amused. And if, on the strength 
of this^ they must needs draw too^ all at once, then 
and there, without a moment's delay — then, no ! 
Uncle William wasn't a conjurer — couldn't make 
pencils come to him without sending for them— but 
another night there should be one apiece, provided 
to-night's enjoyment was not disturbed. 

And next night there would be pencils and pa- 
per ; pencils as nicely cut as Uncle William's, and 
paper as white as his. This was charming, but it 
was distracting soon after to find they could draw 
nothing like anything that was ever seen in the 
world ; nothing but scrawls and scratches, or, as the 
very highest stretch of art, a crooked flower pot, 
with a one-stemmed bush inside, with half a dozen 
round Os for leaves up its stem. But even then 
there was patience to be told about, and how Uncle 
William had managed when he first began to draw, 
and what very nonsensical things he used to make. 
Of which would follow pictures as before ; — and to 
see them drawn, and hear a story upon each — who 
shall describe the delight ? Such figures of fun as 
he used to put, down, to be sure ! Little men with 
heads twice as big as their bodies, talking to other 
little men with scarcely any heads at all, nothing 
but legs, their bodies having been forgotten by ac- 
cident. Or, there was a cottage with a woman close 
by it whose head overtopped the chimney ; or, a 
house of which two sides were equally seen at once, 
as if it had been squashed flat on the paper : the ex- 
planation of which absurdities and a hundred others, 
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which nobody but a bachelor uncle could have 
thought of, was, marvellous to relate, as full of in- 
struction as of jokes. 

There was a speciality once. Close upon a birth- 
day, a little too much had been said about the plum 
pudding in prospect ; and when the roll came out of 
the pocket that night, there was the history of the 
birth-day drive to the country home, and how some 
careless cook had left a large plum pudding in the 
middle of the road, in consequence of which one of 
the party refused to go round another way, but would 
get out and eat a road through the plum pudding it- 
self. And there she sat, as the picture bore witness, 
cutting with a knife and fork into the huge round 
mass ; but having once got into the thick middle, 
couldn't— dearly as she loved it — work her way 
through to the other side ; so was picked up, sick 
and ill, at night, by the others, who had been gather- 
ing butter-cups and daisies in the pretty country 
fields all day, and were coming home singing, with 
rosy cheeks and happy hearts at night. For those 
were the days when buttercups and daisies were 
mysteriously beautiful, as the carriage rolled by them, 
and they seemed to be flying back to London, 
where yet daisies and buttercups were never seen. 

" I wonder if you can tell me how to make my 
children fond of drawing V asked an anxious mo- 
ther of me confidentially one day at a fashionable 
evening party. " I have such a fancy they should 
have a nice taste for art, and am having Mrs. So- 
and-So, the best mistress in the world, you know. 
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to instruct them ; but somehow they always feel it 
a lesson^ and never touch a pencil of their own 
accord. What must I do ?" 

Perhaps a special taste is commonly an inherit- 
ance, and the lady had none in that direction. But 
I did not tell her this. There is no rule on the 
subject, and all candles w^ant lighting before they 
can burn. Besides, it was impossible to advise seri- 
ously, without knowing the individuals ; so I an- 
swered, laughing, " You must get them a bachelor 
uncle who loves drawing himself. The fire spreads 
fast enough then, and four years old is not too soon 
for the first passion for art." 

But Uncle William brought other pleasures, too. 
The Iliad is not more reverenced by Tennyson, 
than a little square volumed book, with coloured 
plates, was by the "dear ones," when it was brought 
out — now and then — of that magical pocket. It was 
never left behind to be sickened of and thumbed 
over and torn. It was Uncle William's book, 
and only brought out to be lent. It was an 
old story in verse, but had a beautiful special 
title. " Beauty and the Beast ; or, a rough outside 
with a gentle heartJ^ There was a really sweet 
" Beauty " reading, on the frontispiece ; with her 
pianoforte and music just behind her ; the two proud 
sisters in fine dresses in the distance, scorning em- 
ployment and learning. This was " Beauty in her 
prosperous state." It was a picture indeed, and Uncle 
William had a chapter to say about it, while the 
" dear ones " examined everything — hair and eyes. 
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and the locket round Beauty's neck^ ^c^ and almost 
wondered she did not look up from her book to 
talk to them. Next came " Beauty in a state of 
adversity," when her book had been exchanged for a 
spinning-wheel, her merchant father (by his dress 
an Eastern) being in trouble, and only a cottage 
sheltering their heads. But there the old occupa- 
tions availed still, and if Beauty had not her piano- 
forte to play upon she could sing as of old — witness 
the song on Contentment — music as well as words 
of which opened out opposite the picture, and could 
be played when Uncle William chose. And there- 
in the dears learnt that 

'* The station humbles not the mind," 

and that Beauty was quite happy while she so sang ; 
whereas the sisters, who were still idle and refused 
to share the household work, were always fretful 
and discontented. And now Uncle William was 
Uncle William indeed. He would read this over 
and over as many times as they liked, and tell 
them all about those two pictures again and again, 
till it was time for them to go to bed— but not 
another leaf was to be turned that night, not ano- 
ther picture even peeped at ! The *^ dear ones " must 
think all this over, and if they could tell him about 
Beauty next time — why then he would go on a little 
bit further. Why make a toil of a pleasure? why 
go to the end so fast, and then forget it all ? They 
had seen as much as they could remember for once, 
and that was enough. Thus the book was replaced 
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in the pocket, and the law was received as law. But 
think now of the happiness of the next time when it 
came ! of the next sight of the wonderful volume ! 
of the rapture of seeing the old pictures again, and 
hearing the song, and of telling Uncle William 
all about it to ensure his " going on." And then 
of the hushed silence when Uncle William began 
to go on, and read of the merchant's returning good 
fortune and of his journey to the great town a long 
way off; of his offer to bring back presents to each 
child, and of Beauty's choice of a simple rose ; of 
his attempted return at last through storm and tem- 
pest; of his losing himself, and wandering into 
beautiful grounds and a magnificent castle without 
an inhabitant, and how he spent the night there, 
a bed and supper being prepared as if on purpose 
to greet him. Finally, of his discovery in the 
morning of a lovely rose-tree on the lawn — his re- 
collection of Beauty's wish, and his gathering one 
of the flowers. But here came another picture, 
" The rose gathered," and a terrible one it was ! 
The " dear ones " could not speak at first, as they 
looked at it. There was the merchant — the gathered 
rose in his hand, slipping back on one knee with a 
face of horror ; for, on the other side of the bush ap- 
peared the head and fore paws of a horrible — almost 
too horrible — bear, just in the attitude of springing, 
eyes glaring — ^mouth open — teeth projecting — claws 
protruding — it seemed as if in another minute the 
poor merchant would be crunched to bits ! 
But Uncle William kept quite steady himself, 
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said, " Never mind, dear ones, it all comes right," 
and read on. A nd the " dear ones " did just not cry, 
and presently breathed freely again; for though 
they were very sorry for Beauty when they found 
the bear would spare the father only if he would 
swear to bring his daughter to stay with him ; still 
there seemed hope for both if he could but get away 
at all, which he did. 

There was a sad scene, of course, when he gave 
Beauty the rose, and announced that he must go back 
and be eaten up, for of course he could not take his 
darling to visit a bear 1 But Beauty had courage 
as well as love, and declared she would go, come 
what might. And in due time father and ehild 
journeyed together to the beautiful grounds, and 
entered the magnificent castle, and found there the 
plenteous board and rich entertainment as before. 
But after supper a growling noise announced the 
approach of the monster ! And here again came a 
picture — " Beauty in the Enchanted Palace;" the 
merchant hiding his face in agony, sweet Beauty 
clasping him in her arms, the Beast looking in at 
the door. 

'' Grim Beast first questioned fierce if she 
Had hither joumey'd willingly ? 
' Yes,' Beauty cried in trembling tone : 

* That's kind,' said Beast, and thus went on— 

* Good merchant, at to-morrow's dawn 
I charge and warn you to be gone ! 
And further, on life's penalty, 

Dare not again to visit me.' 

* Beauty, farewell !* he now withdrew, 
As she return'd the dread adieu." 
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After which farewell, Uncle William insisted on 
another farewell, almost as distressing — the farewell 
to the book and story for that occasion. Plenty of 
time was allowed, however, as usual, for re-reading, 
and the closest examination of both pictures. In- 
deed, he helped in this himself; directing attention 
to the poor merchant's grief; his beautiful turban, so 
unlike anything worn in this country ; his lilac slip- 
pers; his scarlet and gold cloak; the flowing green 
cloth on the table ; the baskets of fruit ; the roses 
as big as Hydrangea flowers ; and the change in 
Beast's face on the second occasion. What was the 
use, he said, of making such pretty pictures for 
children's books, if the children were merely to 
glance at them and throw them aside ? Why take 
so much trouble if it was not to be valued for more 
than a minute ? That was hid argument, and a very 
good one it was. People were in a poor way, he 
insisted, when they were impatient even over their 
pleasures. Those who furnished the pleasures had 
labour enough, that was certain ! . . . And so another 
evening would end. For the following one there 
was Beauty's life in the castle to read about ; and 
to this there was a picture, in which " Beauty visits 
her Library ;" from whence it was clear that Beast, 
rough as he was, studied her tastes. Opening a 
volume, too, by chance, she finds herself addressed 
as queen and mistress of the place. Altogether the 
" dear ones" were quite relieved in mind to find 
Beauty so well cared for, particularly when picture 
six was turned over, and she was found seated at the 
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same beautiful green table, covered with fruits, only 
now listening enraptured to " invisible music," — 
three fairy spirits in the air playing on lutes ! She 
was more beautiful than ever in this scene ; wore a 
new head-dress and necklace, as well as bright yellow 
slippers, befitting the east, and the fairies kept mo- 
destly in the background. A good place to stop at, 
said Uncle William ; for after supper came bed- 
time to everybody, and so book and children were 
put by once more. 

The excitement of the fourth evening baffles de- 
scription. Uncle William did his best, but it was 
hard to sit still under such a story. The story of 
Beast's tender respect melting Beauty's heart to 
love ; of her visit home on the promise of returning 
on a stated day ; of her over-staying her time, and 
finally of her coming back to find her poor friend 

" Extended on the flowery ground," 

in the agonies of death, and all from grief about 
her! This was a picture to soften the hardest 
heart. It was called " Beauty's absence lamented." 
In it the poor, rough, hairy Bear, was lying 
fainting on the ground, the image of gentleness 
and sadness, while Beauty in despair hung over 
him, her muslin dress contrasting strangely with his 
dark, furry coat. But by this time the " dear ones" 
had learned to love the Beast with all their hearts ; 
and it mav be doubted whether it was with unmixed 
pleasure they saw the next picture, back to back 
with this last, and therefore only separated by two 
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blank sides, in which there was a Bear no longer, 
but a gorgeously dressed young Prince, kneeling at 
the feet of their old friend Beauty ! The " enchant- 
ment " had been " dissolved," as the picture worded 
it, and that by a few brief words : — 

** You pity, and I die content,*' 

says he, opposite the first picture : 

** I feel I can't without thee live," 

says she, opposite the second, and the conditions of 
the enchantment are thereby fulfilled. Some one 
had learned to love him even with a rough outside. 
The wicked fairy who- had transformed him thought 
to mock him by telling him she would release him 
if any body could love him. But she was wrong. 
He was beloved, and the spell was at an end. 

It was a very mysterious affair ; but Beauty did 
not look half so much puzzled as the '^ dear ones " 
were, as to how it had come about. Something had 
certainly happened between the backs of the two 
pictures, but what ? They looked at them again and 
again to discover this, but in vain. The Beast was 
dying in one illustration, and the prince was kneel- 
ing at Beauty's feet in the other. It was far from 
satisfactory, for though they were very glad Beauty 
should be happy, they liked Beast very, very much 
the best themselves. The moral had taken root then 
at any rate ! They called him their dear Beast ; said 
" Poor fellow " to him as he lay dying ; wondered 
how he felt when she spoke the magic words; 
wished he had got well and stopped a Beast ; and 
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didn't care for the prince at all. Why should they? 
They had never seen him before, whereas poor 
Beast was a darling ! A great deal of talk about it 
followed, but no reasoning touched the " dear ones" 
on this subject. Uncle William laughed hisheartiest, 
and said he agreed with them, which completed their 
happiness ; and if they grew up, eventually, with a 
loving feeling towards bears in general, the reason 
is obvious. 

But Beauty's song and the invisible lute-concert 
touched on another topic — ^music. There Uncle 
William was in his element. He had music to 
bring, music to copy, music to talk about as soon as 
ever the children could listen ; and my aunt in the 
corner must, at his word, give up family gossip, 
and sing so and so, and so and so, to let the 
** dear ones " know what he meant. And from the 
tragedy of " Lord UUin's Daughter," down to the 
" Old Man in the Wood," my aunt must ransack 
her memory, and the children must learn to like 
soft, gliding melodies, and not crashings, and pedal- 
work, and startling contrasts. If there was one 
thing in the world Uncle William disliked more 
than another, it was startling contrasts. He main- 
tained that nature abhorred them ; that all appear- 
ances ran into each other by insensible degrees ; 
and even defended the mixture of green and blue in 
dress, by the fact that those colours joined each 
other in the l^inbow ! 

Well ! theories may be run mad very easily, but 
there is a measure of truth in most of them, or they 
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would not be started ; and in the mere listening to 
snch statements there is a training of the mind. 
Poor Uncle William ! if it was only very early 
training yon conld inflnence, it had still its effect on 
after-life. Yon and the ^^ dear ones " were soon sepa- 
ratedy and the meetings were rare, it is trae ; bat 
when they did come, the old themes were reTived, 
— ^the music^ now they could play a little to you ; 
the drawing, now you had theirs to criticise and 
your own to bestow ; and if Beauty and the Beast 
was laid aside for the Arabian Nights, the system 
was still carried on. A little bit at a time, and 
talked about, and the interest kept up by being si^ 
pended. Uncle William could adapt himself, too, 
to altering age — changing his treatment, but not 
the spirit of his teaching. At a time when lessons 
were at their hardest, because the mind had scarcely 
opened to comprehend their object, and when arith- 
metic, especially, was a daily trouble, he had his 
little scheme for turning the current round. A 
letter, crammed into their hands at parting, and when 
a long mail-coach journey was before the " dear 
ones," was his resource. A chessboard with pegged 
men, and a phosphorus-bdx and wax-light, might 
have seemed provision enough for one night's amuse- 
ment when unable to sleep, but Uncle William's 
letter was a welcome addition. He bade God bless 
them, as he offered it, and they could not open it 
until tears were dried. But when they did, behold 
their astonishment ! It began like any other letter, 
and told them it came to amuse them on the jour- 
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ney, and so on ; but by degrees, almost as mysteri- 
ous as the transformation of Beast into Prince, it 
turned into a sum ! There was a story of some old 
applewoman at a stall, and a parcel of boys who 
knocked it over, and how the apples lay rolling in 
the mud, and the constable laid hold of the boys ; 
and how the old woman said they must keep the 
muddy apples themselves — she would none of them ; 
and how the constable settled that each boy was to 
pay three halfpennies for every couple of apples, 
which they did accordingly, and the old woman re- 
ceived so many shillings. How many boys then 
must there have been? That was the question. 
True, below the inquiry was one of Uncle Wil- 
liam's most brilliant drawings of the scene — the old 
woman and her upset stall, and dozens of little round 
heads in all directions. But as to telling their num- 
ber by the picture — no, no ! Uncle William had 
taken good care against that ! They were harder 
to count than the apples on the tree in the willow- 
pattern plates, which the '^ dear ones " and he had 
never been able to count twice alike, in days gone by. 
There was an easier clock-sum as well ; one that 
could be found out by a very small effort : and this 
was to lure them on to the two more besides — all told 
as stories, and all with pictures — and the answers 
were to be written after the arrival at home. Now, 
as writing to Uncle William was a privilege — and 
the stories were so droll — ^if it hadn't been for the 
sums — and the drawings were so good, in spite of 
the sums ; — all things considered, the pressure was 
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very strong in favour of a little arithmetical effort. 
Moreover, the clock puzzle was so easy it was made 
out before the journey was over ; merely by think- 
ing about it, without any of those nasty figures on 
slates ! Here was a subject for boasting ! In short, 
when Uncle William received his letter, he found 
only one of the questions left unanswered ; and this 
brought the " dear ones " a return letter, with full 
particulars of how it ought to have been done. And 
years afterwards — ^if he had been there to see — he 
would have found a manuscript book on the home 
book-shelves, filled with page after page of just such 
sums as his ; not copied as lessons, but worked out 
in leisure hours for amusement, because it reminded 
them of him, and they wanted to do what he did ; 
even to the extent of illustrating the story part with 
drawings. And if these rather tried to be like his, 
than were so, that was of no consequence : the me- 
morial was the same. 

Among a thousand memories these are but a few 
— a miserable few, even of one individual ; and this 
Uiicle William is but one among many. 

There is another one whose nephew sits on his 
knee in the twilight, and hears stories of fleet horses 
and quick-nosed dogs — and learns respect for the 
wonderful animals that perform such feats and give 
such pleasure. This is the Uncle with whom there 
have been the pony-rides through forest glades, and 
along woody lanes, many a turn of which will be 
associated in after years with the tall figure and the 
kind face — something that has been said, or looked 
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just there ; and now and then were serious words 
from him who rode close to the little boy's side and 
too.k such care of him ; so mild and so gentle — with 
almost a father's love. Tutors and schools may do 
much or they may do little, but such an Uncle's 
words and ways are as certain one day to return to 
the grown-up man, as the sun to the eastern sky. 

And there is the Uncle William to whom nature 
opened her arms and showed her treasures, from his 
earliest boyhood, because he was so glad to look. 
He shows them again to younger eyes, and watches 
whose brighten most as they look. It is easy to tell. 
He dips a nasturtium leaf in water, and as molten 
silver seems to run backwards and forwards over it 
there will be some one of the party whose wonder 
organ will be roused, and who, through the din of 
other voices, will insist on being heard and told 
"what makes it do so?" Oh happy field of enquiry ! 
in which sea and air, land and dews, the starry sky, 
the rugged rocks, the commonest surroundings of the 
commonest life, warm heart and intellect to an in- 
terest that is boundless ! 

But I dwell on particular cases in vain. There 
are even Uncle Williams whose personal sorrows 
and self-sacrifices have turned them into unpreaching 
teachers for their lives. Perhaps the little ones who 
kiss him so fondly will never know how much they 
owe him, even in this world. This is a tender Uncle, 
rough outside, perhaps, but with a gentle heart; 
who at one moment will make faces about his 
bachelor life, and tell the little girls they must come 
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to his house when they are old enough to pour out 
his tea ; and at another, talk to them, without gloom, 
of the existence so much happier than the happiest 
life on earth, which will dawn upon every redeemed 
Christian when the awakening comes in the grave. 
And as soon as there is really a young one old 
enough to pour out tea, as he said, he will fetch her 
with a younger companion to his still, quiet home : 
and in the evenings, when the tea-things are gone, 
will read aloud out of hooks she never hears of else- 
where, while the younger child looks at hoth, as she 
nurses Uncle William's kitten on her knee. 

Soaring hooks are those he likes best — books the 
child feels beautiful, though the full comprehension 
of them may not be possible as yet. A poem from 
" In Memoriam " — a verse of Klopstock translated 
into prose — over that evening fire — may awaken 
chords that will resound to the end of life ! . . . . 

Bachelor Uncles ! believe in j^our power, and see 
that you use it well ! Families drive hither and 
thither in the world; disperse, and are rarely re- 
united. The " graves of a household " are con- 
stantly, as Mrs. Hemans has pictured them, — 

** Scatter'd far and wide.'* 

But the influence of mind upon mind survives 
such separations, and is sometimes even increased 
by them. A tender memory cannot be clouded by 
the little contradictions which daily intercourse gives 
rise to; and it grows brighter as time virears on. 
Opinions lightly enough regarded, when face to face 
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with those who utter them, are recalled, after the 
parting gulf has yawned, as of almost prophetic 
value. With children, indeed, such matters take a 
quite natural course. An " Uncle William " never 
existed whom the " dear ones " would not look up 
to and love ; but how much they have gained from 
him they will never know till age has developed 
their understandings. Then, indeed, " Beauty and 
the Beast '' will be put reverently on the shelf to be 
one day shown to another generation as the charmed 
volume of a babyhood long passed away, and the 
sum-book — that laborious imitation of the old let- 
ter — will do its duty in proof that arithmetic itself 
may be turned to delight. Nevertheless, as far as 
material objects are concerned, — 

— " We die, my friend, 
Nor we alone, but that which each man loved 
And prized in his peculiar nook of earth, 
Dies with him or is changed." 

And who would wish it otherwise ? 

" The old order changeth, yielding place to new, 
And God fulfils himself in many ways, 
Lest one good custom should corrupt the world." 

Only let the old landmarks be kept fresh, and we 
do not want the generations to repeat each other. 
But family ties — family loves — family influence — 
may the heart never grow cold to them ! And may 
those who have been so sweetly influenced for good 
themselves, not forget, when their turn for influencing 
comes, what mighty weapons they hold in their 
hands ! 



THE AYAH. 

-" In even savage bosoms 




There are longings, yearnings, strivings 
For the good they comprehend not." 

Longfellow. 

HE scene was India as it existed a few 
years ago — a country which had be- 
longed to England for nearly a cen- 
tury, but was still over-run by idolatry, 
watched with suspicion, and controllable only by 
military force. 

It is the fashion to say that education civilizes ; 
and so it does, if, by civilization, people mean clever- 
ness in the things of this world, and consequent 
progress in prosperity. But if by civilization we 
understand a universal acknowledgment of some 
great law of self-restraint as regards ourselves, and 
of truth and justice in our dealings with neighbours, 
enabling men to live honestlyand peaceably together, 
— then education does not civilize, and India, in spite 
of schools, was not civilized at the time I speak of; 
for it was not Christianized, and in Christianity 
only is found the motive, and also the power, to 
gain that victory over the natural man which duty 
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to God and our neighbour demands of us. By the 
grace of God only can men 



" Move upward, working out the beast, 
And let the ape and tiger die." 

Without Christianity, therefore, " social relations ** 
as they are called, must always be merely super- 
ficial, and therefore utterly insecure. The bond of 
even a common theory of right and wrong is 
wanting, and the result is suspicion and the force of 
might on one side ; cunning and treachery, where 
the force of might cannot be had, on the other. 

India, therefore, not being civilized in the true 
sense of the word, the social relations between its 
nominal possessors and the natives were in a most 
unsatisfactory state in the year 1857. New comers 
were told that the natives lied and could not be 
trusted, which was true ; so they watched them as 
far as they were able, and kicked them when they 
found them out. 

This was a state of things which shocked some 
people more than others, and young people rather 
than old; the young people of the present age, 
especially, in whom, as a body — God be thanked for 
it — there is now awakened a much greater interest in 
the subject of religious duty than prevailed half a 
century ago. 

And thus it happens that my story opens with a 
young and happy wife gazing sadly, instead of 
cheerfully, from the verandah of her pretty country 
house, near a cantonment in one of the upper pro- 
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vinces. She had scarcely been married a couple of 
years, and her husband was an English officer who 
had loved her from childhood. And she was look- 
ing now at a landscape^ beautiful as a picture. 
Beyond the line of the compound which formed her 
domestic boundary, the eye could see far into the 
open country, where groves of cocoa-nut palms — 
their leaves bending over like gigantic feathers — 
graceful bamboos, and many other trees unknown 
to Europe, enriched the flat expanse, while every 
now and then some bright plumaged parrot from 
the woods would shoot across the scene, astonishing 
strangers by his noisy call, as well as dazzling their 
eyes by his brilliancy. 

Yet at all this Rosamond Troubridge (such was 
her name) looked sadly, very sadly, though her 
husband stood beside her, his hand upon her 
shoulder; for, rising among the beautiful woods 
on one side, rose the object of native worship — the 
pagoda — enclosing their god. It was a mass of 
brickwork, three hundred feet high, and a rumour 
had just arisen that the Government was about to 
regild it. 

A young English bride, unversed in the ups and 
downs of political expediency, might be excused 
at first for finding it difficult to believe that such a 
report could be afloat ; and when assured by her 
husband that a Government grant really was said 
to be promised for covering with gilding a tower as 
high as one of those on York Minster, she may be 
further excused for feeling distressed and indignant 
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" And that miserable little iron church of ours, 
got ready-made from England, for economy's sake, 
is scarcely weather-tight ! " exclaimed Rosamond ; 
" and the great church they have talked of building 
for four years, I suppose they will not build for 
four more." 

" If at all," echoed her husband. 

" But how can all this be justified in a Govern- 
ment professing itself Christian ? " As she asked 
this, Rosamond turned her face from the landscape : 
its very beauty sickened her. 

" They have a special Government edition of the 
New Testament, with various readings, I suppose," 
answered Herbert. " * Go ye into all nations, but 
beware how you preach the Gospel where it is 
likely to give ofience, lest national prosperity should 
sufier.' That's the sort of idea, of course." 

** Even that will not explain the gilding of that 
horrible pagoda," objected Rosamond. 

" You are too exact by half," answered Herbert, 
and a happy smile cleared the trouble off his face, 
as he looked at his wife. '^ And, after all, this is but 
a report, let us hope a fabe one. God only. grant 
there may be no slumbering vengeance in store for 
the many other sins of both omission and commis- 
sion in this land ! " 
• My readers must not accept the above conversa- 
tion in any other light than it is here represented — 
viz. as a conversation between a young English 
officer and his young English wife. The vexed 
question of Indian policy, past, present, and future. 
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is not to be settled by half-a-dozen sentences ; and 
the opinions of Captain and Mrs. Troubridge are 
not set down here as oracular. But different classes 
of minds will take up different views, and the 
Herbert and Rosamond of my story had their own 
on this and many other subjects which were forced 
upon their attenL by Ufe in India. 

And, happily, they agreed thoroughly together. 
Both of them children of English clergymen, wisely 
trained, and early married, they found themselves 
now in heathen India, one of those straightforward 
Christian pairs to whom the appearance of weak 
temporizing about matters of faith was almost as 
hateful as persecuting intolerance would have been. 

And she had been too busy with her first baby, 
and he with his duties, to discuss at length with 
older and more long-headed residents the complica- 
tions and supposed necessities of Indian govern- 
ment. 

Among other points on which this worthy couple 
held, what many of their acquaintances considered 
"peculiar" views, was that of endeavouring to 
have Christian natives as servants in their estab- 
lishment. It was not always possible, and they had 
sometimes to submit even to the discomfort of 
having both a Muhammadan and Brahmin together 
in their household ; but as time went on, and thek 
wishes became known, women would offer them- 
selves as baptized, and willing to attend the Chris- 
tian church. 

When Mrs. Troubridge had been rather more 
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than four years in India, that sad necessity came 
upon her which befalls most Indian marriages — 
she must separate from either husband or children. 
The eldest had had an illness, and could no longer 
remain safely in the climate, and the second was 
but a year and a-half behind the dangerous age. 
It was decided, therefore, that she should proceed 
to England with these two, taking also the third 
baby with her, but bringing her back after putting 
the others in the charge of their relatives ; she her- 
self remaining a few months with them for the 
sake of her own health. 

It was necessary, in such circumstances, and with 
such a journey before her, that the ayah she took 
with her should be an older and more experienced 
woman than she had hitherto thought it necessary 
to employ. It was with considerable satisfaction, 
therefore, that Mrs. Troubridge received one even- 
ing the application of a clever-looking middle-aged 
woman, who had already been to England once, 
and who was desirous of another travelling engage- 
ment. She came, bringing with her letters of un- 
exceptionable recommendation from the family in 
which she had last resided. There remained there- 
fore but one thing more to be ascertained, " Was 
she a Christian ? " 

The ayah lifted up her lustrous eyes and smiled. 
The Sahiba she had just lefl never asked such a 
question ; but if this Sahiba wished her to take the 
children to church, she was quite willing to do so. 

And, as she spoke, the ayah approached Mrs. 
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Troubridge with winoing defereoce, and in Ae 
humblest manner entreated permission to take die 
infant, now asleep on its mother's knee, in her 
arms. And the action was so natural, and such a 
tenderness came over the ayah's face, that Mn. 
Troubridge, without thinking of what she irm 
doing, allowed her to lift up the child, whom she . 
instantly began to nurse in the sweet soothing wi^ ' 
which makes these ayahs such invaluable comforto . 
to Indian mothers. 

Still Mrs. Troubridge was sorry to find that tlie 
ayah could not say positively that she had ever beett 
baptized. The woman maintained, however, that 
she had often been to church, and at last, whea 
pressed, tried to slur over the baptismal question, ae 
if she had no very clear recollection one way or the 
other. But this would not do. All Mrs. Trou* 
bridge's prejudices against the race, on account of 
their incapacity for recognizing the duty of truth- 
telling ; — ^that last qualification of a true Christian 
soul — rose in array before her. 

*' Rebecca, now I know you are not a baptized 
Christian," said she. 

'^ Sahiba, why ? " asked the ayah, the same smik 
playing round her lips. 

'^ Because baptized Christians are taught to speak 
out the truth boldly and without deceit." 

The ayah's smile here changed to a curl of 
scorn ; and as it did so an arrow seemed to go 
through poor Rosamond's heart. The old story! 
thought she to herself: it is we who keep the 
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natives from Christian faith by our most unchris- 
tian practice 1 Then looking steadily at the ayah, 
she said, " I can see by your face that you have 
met with some baptized Christians who have not 
done as they were taught. I am sorry, but that is 
quite possible, and they are much to blame. Never- 
theless, I cannot have an ayah on whose word I 
cannot depend. I always try to speak the truth 
myself; I have spoken it now to you. I should 
like to engage you very much, but I dare not. 
Rebecca, give ine back the child." 

Rebecca obeyed, but the disturbed infant began 
a wailing cry which its mother could not appease ; 
the ayah standing by with crossed arms. Mrs. 
Troubridge wondered she did not go, and was 
almost annoyed. "That is all," said she; "you 
can have no more to say. You had best apply else- 
where. There are always good places to be found 
for clever nurses like yourself." And she bade her 
good day in the Hindustanee tongue. 

*But the ayah, so far from going, slipped down 
upon'^ier knees before Rosamond, and clasped her 
hands together. "I am a widow, Sahiba,'' said 
she, " and I will love the child. I love it already. 
I am lonely. I will go to your church, and belong to 
your people ; and when you find I speak the truth 
always, you will baptize me if you please. Only let 
me have the child ; I will love it as my life." 

As she spoke, Rebecca held out her arms implor- 
ingly, and Mrs. Troubridge felt unable to resist. 
She placed the crying infant in the ayah's arms, 
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and told her she might consider herself engaged. 
It was not altogether a satisfactory affair, but Mrs. 
Troubridge trusted that she had done for the best. 

I will not attempt to describe the parting that 
followed. Only those who have experienced such 
trials can in any degree estimate the agony of this 
severance of the holiest ties upon earth. 

Indian marriages ! the very words are '* as a 
knell " to those who know anything of the matter, 
conjuring up, as they do, visions of separations that 
have so often ended in death or estrangement ; for 
not only are there the changes and chances of this 
mortal life to be feared in such cases, but that the 
long disuse of love may, as it has indeed been 
known to do, wither up the heart into a state of dull 
indifference. 

These two parted, however, as hundreds have 
parted before them ; and Rosamond came to Eng- 
land and met her parents after a five years' absence. 
She had left them a girlish bride, but returned to 
them an anxious wife and mother ; the tears of joy 
at seeing them once more, mingling with those of 
sorrow for the absent, and dread of the parting yet 
in store from the children she now brought with 
her to leave behind. Certainly the old people had, 
as it was fit they should have at their time of life, a 
greater amount of happiness out of this brief return 
visit than the daughter had, to whom its end was to 
be another heart-rending trial of faith. 

And the ayah ? Well, the ayah behaved delight- 
fully. Once or twice, indeed, some slight symp- 
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toms of untruthfulness were discovered and remon- 
strated with by Rosamond, and Rebecca's brow had 
darkened. But when she found how carefully her 
mistress's children, as well as herself, were guarded 
from errors of this kind, the restraint ceased to be 
offensive. What was good for the mistress's chil- 
dren and family was good for her. There was a 
parlour and kitchen, it is true — some were mis- 
tresses and others servants; but there were the 
same rules of life for all — truth and kindness 
given on one side, truth and kindness expected 
on the other. Rebecca had promised to go to 
church, and she went. She came in also with the 
other servants to family prayers. She listened fur- 
ther, and heard more — heard of one Lord and Mas- 
ter of all the nations upon earth, whose servants all 
were, rich and poor, high and low, one with an- 
other, and yet who gave up His very life a sacrifice 
for all, not for English Sahibs and Sahibas only, 
but for Indian ayahs and " boys " as well : for all of 
every race and caste who would but listen and be- 
lieve, and then live as their Lord, and Master, and 
Sacrifice, had ordered them to live. The ayah's 
prejudices were shaken. 

" Sahiba," said she one day, after they had been 
in England a couple of months, '^ all Europeans are 
not like you and your people here. You are all 
kind ; you do not despise others ; you always speak 
the truth, and make other people speak it. Is it 
that you are always thinking you have been bap- 
tized?" 
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" That has a great deal to do with it, Rebecca," 
replied her mistress, hoping that at last the poor 
ayah was becoming touched by witnessing the fruits 
of Christian faith. " But for that, we might any of 
us indulge our bad feelings without a check, and 
tell lies whenever it suited our convenience. As it 
is, we know we have promised not to do such 
things, and we know also that we have the help of 
the Holy Spirit of God within us, if we pray against 
the temptation." 

Rebecca looked down and was silent, and Rosa- 
mond thought it best not to press the subject. There 
are certain conflicts which every human being must 
fight out for himself. 

As the weeks slipped on, however, and the return 
of Rosamond to India began to be talked about, the 
ayah grew more and more restless and gloomy. The 
only thing that seemed to comfort her was the child, 
but at last even that failed. 

" Rebecca, have you met with anything to make 
you unhappy V asked Rosamond, one day. *' What 
is the matter ?" 

" There is nothing," answered the ayah ; " you 
are all kind here. The pain is at my heart, Sahiba." 

" At your heart, Rebecca ? And yet you will 
not try to pray ?" said Rosamond, hoping that she 
might speak out at last. 

" No use, no use, Sahiba !" murmured the ayah, 
shaking her head. " I have tried very hard, but I 
cannot love devils ! It is easy to love all of you 
and the little child ; I loved the other Sahiba's httle 
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child even : one must love little children, they are 
so innocent." 

" That is very nice/' said Rosamond; ** but I have 
told you something better still, Rebecca. Have you 
forgotten the One who loves us all, whether we are 
innocent or not, and who will help even wicked 
people to be better if they ask Him — the holy Jesus, 
I mean." 

"Sahiba, I know. You tell, and read, and I 
hear ; but I cannot love devils ! So your good 
Jesus will not have me," groaned the ayah. 

" Rebecca, tell me the truth," whispered Rosa- 
mond. " Do not be afraid ; I know there are wicked 
people in the world. You have been cruelly used 
by Christians, at some time or other, is it not so ? " 

The ayah clenched her hands and burst into weep- 
ing, and then out streamed the pent-up trouble. 
They had not cared for her, either soul or body, she 
knew ; but she could have forgiven them that. 
What she could not forgive was the way they had 
used her son, her only son, the only comfort of her 
widowhood. They had treated him like a dog — 
kicked him from their feet — called him hound, beast, 
devil — ^her only son, her darling, the one comfort of 
her life ; they had done it before her eyes, and then 
laughed — called him heathen, and bidden him wash 
and be baptized a Christian man like them; "like 
them ! " almost shrieked the ayah, " no never 1 any 
faith rather than theirs ! Theirs, who led lives " 

But what she told further is better left unrecorded. 
Enough that Rosamond had to repeat for the hun- 
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dredth time to herself now, what had been gradually 
forced more and more upon her and her husband's 
conviction during their four years' life in India — 
viz. that it was those Christians who were a dis- 
honour to their profession, who were unchristian- 
izing the natives : — taking away from them, by the 
two mightiest weapons of all, ill-usage and bad ex- 
ample, that sense of right and wrong for which Sir 
Charles Napier affirmed they were, for heathens, 
naturally remarkable ; infusing in its place at once 
a wild hatred of the Christian race, and a self-per- 
mitted indulgence to let loose their passions, as those 
did who called themselves their betters. 

Not that this is laid down here as a theory of 
causes. Enough, that amidst many causes this may 
have been one, which, if not quite the strongest 
served to aggravate and intensify the deeper political 
feelings at work. 

Three months after this first heart-opening, which 
had been followed by others, and, like most heart- 
openings, allowed the oil and wine and balm of con- 
solation to be poured in, Rosamond and Rebecca, 
with the little one, were on their way back to India. 
Oh, the last straining look the poor mother sent to 
that EngHsh shore, on which, till the vessel faded 
from sight, there stood two weeping parents and two 
weeping children, gazing wistfully over the blue 
expanse ! 

But when she got down from the side of the ves- 
sel where she had been standing, it was by Rebecca 
the Christian she sat down, and it was Rebecca the 
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Christian who bade her be of good comfort. " Sahi- 
ba/' said she, smiling, " God is very good. You 
will all be taken care of, and come back together to 
good England again." 

Words which Rosamond often remembered in 
the trouble and distress that followed ; for trouble 
and distress did follow. Even the first joy of re- 
union with her husband was overclouded by its 
being impossible for him to conceal from her that he 
was full of apprehensions. There was at the station 
one English regiment in company with two of 
Sepoys, commanded by English officers ; and of one 
of these, lately arrived from another part of the 
country, Herbert Troubridge had great misgivings. 
The conduct of some of its officers corresponded but 
too well with the picture the ayah had drawn, and 
the men went about sullen and dissatisfied, as was 
to be expected. 

Still no one knew exactly what to fear, for the 
habit of submission to the European race, both in 
their rule and misrule, had been so long established, 
that no suspicion of a general rising was anticipated. 

The day of awakening came. For a week past, 
Rosamond had noticed a new change in the ayah. 
Once more she had begun to look disturbed, only 
now it was not a gloomy discontent and uneasiness 
that was depicted on her countenance, but either 
some desperate terror or bewildering grief. At last, 
Rosamond, looking accidentally into the nursery at 
a very late hour of the night, beheld Rebecca on her 
knees by the child's bedside, weeping and praying 
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at once. Greatly alarmed, she stepped noiselessly 
in and awaited her rising. And when Rebecca got 
up, the sight of her mistress seemed to provoke no 
anger, but only a fresh outbreak of tears. Then she 
stretched out her arms, as if to keep Rosamond at a 
distance. " I have been praying for light, Sahiba," 
cried she, passionately, " and it hasn't come ! " 

" It will come if you pray on," exclaimed Mrs. 
Troubridge, with scarcely less emotion than her 
own. " God grant it may bring peace to your heart!" 
So saying, and with just one glance at the happily 
sleeping infant, Rosamond left the room. 

It cost her a struggle to do so, however. The 
agony on the ayah's face betokened some mortal 
conflict of contending passions. What could they 
portend? Rosamond would have given worlds to 
have snatched up her child in her arms and carried 
it out of the reach of such a stormy atmosphere. 
Why should the ayah be fighting for light by that 
little bed? The child's? 

Yet, to show distrust to the now Christian nurse? 
Ah, it might be fatal to the woman for ever. She 

had loved the other Sahiba's little child, even 

No ! she would not hurt the little child. The first 
tie alone had proved a shield of protection, the tie of 
a woman's natural love ; and now there was a second 
— her newly-learned Christian duty. So Rosamond 
returned to her husband, but neither of them slept. 
Nor were they asleep when, two hours afterwards, 
the soft knock of the ayah was heard upon their 
door. 
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" The light has come, Sahiba/' murmured poor 
Rebecca, faintly, when the door having been opened, 
the eyes of the terrified mistress met her own. But 
one glance sufficed for Rosamond's re-assurance 5 
and almost without knowing what she was saying, 
she exclaimed, " Thank God ! " and sank upon the 
ottoman by the window. 

" You may well say so,'* wailed the ayah, throw- 
ing herself down before her, and clasping her knees. 
" Sahiba, it has been between you and my own 
child — my own only son," wept she. " I shall see 
him no more, and he will curse me ; but you and 
yours will be saved. He gave me the cake a week 
ago ; oh, Sahiba, what 1 have suffered ! But the 
Sahib will take you to the cantonment ; now — 
now — quickly; the rising is to be to-day." The 
last words were but just audible ; Rebecca had 
fainted. 

It was all true. The ayah's ill-used son was in the 
irregularly-managed and discontented regiment that 
had lately come, and mother and son had accidentally 
met ; and on that occasion, in ignorance of her con- 
version to Christianity, he had shown her the secret 
sign, the chuprassee cake, by which the signal for 
the rising and massacre of the hated Europeans was 
made known, naming to her the day and hour, in 
full expectation of her sympathy and support. Re- 
becca had Mrs. Troubridge's baby in her arms at 
the time, and keeping the dangerous secret of her 
new faith to herself, endeavoured to move his pity, 
and produce a change of intention, solely by declar- 
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ing her doating love for that particular little odc. 
But he laughed her to scorn, recalled their common 
wrongs, and would have tempted her to let him 
then and there trample the child to death at her 
feet, and so break the one only bond, as he thought, 
which held her to what he called the doomed and 
accursed race. But in the wise instinct of despair, 
Rebecca had temporized, and so succeeded in getting 
away from her son in safety. In safety, but broken- 
hearted. 

Then followed the struggle — her son against them 
and theirs, Christian humanity against a lifetime of 
resentment and old prejudice ; truth and faithful- 
ness against falsehood and treachery. But by God's 
grace and mercy the ayah had become a Christian 
indeed, and she laid down her old vices, and even 
her passionate mother-love, at the feet of a Chris- 
tian's duty. 

In this manner, therefore, she herself helped to 
realize her own words, that God would take care of 
Rosamond and her children. Her hint that Captain 
Troubridge should take his family to the canton- 
ment of the European regiment was acted upon by 
him at once, and women and children placed under 
the protection of English soldiery; all the other 
families being similarly warned and cared for. And 
then the usual process in such cases was gone 
through. The disaffected regiments were called 
out, and in the face of the artillery ordered to pile 
their arms; they were afterwards disbanded and 
dispersed. 
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No outbreak occurred at that station, therefore ; 
and after the awful period of the mutiny and its 
suppression was over, the Troubridge family lived 
to meet together in safety in " good England " 
again, as the ayah had said; and she was with them 
to see it, for she accompanied them to tlieir home, 
leaving her own native land, never to return. The 
one tie of her life there was broken for ever, and 
those which bound mistress and nurse together 
henceforth were too close to be severed by anything 
but death. What became of her son she was never 
able to learn ; and perhaps it was as well she did 
not. 

Yet the ayah was comforted in her turn, and more 
and more so as time went on. More and more as 
she learned to know the blessed teaching of the 
gospel of Christ, more and more she recognized the 
full value of that leap from darkness into light which 
her change of faith had brought about. To recall 
the old days of her passionate heathendom was, as 
she said, like remembering some dark, stormy night, 
with no refuge-place for shelter. 

And now, in a family where example and precept 
went together, and duty was law, there came sun- 
shine over the ayah's heart and face. Clouds dis- 
turbed her happiness, however, if ever she detected 
in children or servants a deviation from that truth - 
speaking which she had, from her first meeting with 
Mrs. Troubridge, believed to be the keystone of 
Christian conduct. " You little Christian child," 
she would exclaim on such occasions, with a vehe- 
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mence that forced attention, ** You little Christian 
child, take care ! do not shame your Christ : for 
His sake speak the truth I" It was a lesson for 
old and young. 

But now, by degrees, the change of climate, and 
perhaps that one hidden grief about her son which 
could not be quite suppressed, acted on poor Re- 
becca's health. She was at ease, and happy, and 
^ beloved, but she grew old before her time, and 
passed through several illnesses, from which, in 
spite of Mrs. Troubridge's tender care, she never 
fully recovered to strength. 

It was not till she lay on her death-bed, however, 
that she ventured to ask her mistress the question, 
which, as she approached the grave, pressed heavily 
on her heart — " That lost son ! was there indeed no 
gleam of hope in God's mercy for him ? Was it 
certain he must be a castaway ; left in outer dark- 
ness ? Should she never see him enter the golden 
gates ? " (this last expression being her favourite 
phrase for what we more bluntly and less poetically 
call going to Heaven). She had her mistress's 
hand in hers as she spoke, and grasped it fervently. 

It was a hard question to answer at such a 
moment ; should have been asked earlier, perhaps ; 
but Rosamond Troubridge did her best. 

" The mercies of God are infinite, Rebecca," she 
began, in a soft slow tone. " The Scripture says 
so, and that is enough. Man can never take the 
measure of another man's guilt or innocence in the 
eyes of God, for he cannot measure his opportu- 
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nities of knowing right from wrong. And God 
judges by that, though we do not. He who knows 
much will be beaten with many stripes ; he who 
knows little with few." 

Rosamond paused, and the ayah assented by a 
gentle movement of her head; then a half smile 
stole over her lips. Presently Mrs. Troubridge 
proceeded. 

"Do you remember St. Paul, Rebecca? He 
was chosen in the very midst of his persecuting 
cruelty. He had consented to the death of the 
first martyr. He had hated men and women 
savagely, and indiscriminately doomed them to 
prison, and perhaps to death. And still, dear soul, 
the gracious God who knows all things saw some- 
thing in his intention which man could not see ; 
and not only forgave, but chose him out from the 
whole world " . . . . 

" Enough, enough," gasped the ayah, excitedly. 
" And our Christ came into the world to save 
sinners ! And He is faithful who promised — — " 

Rebecca's eyes were straining upwards; then 
she turned and looked at Mrs. Troubridge, and a 
smile of peaceful contentment spread over her 
whole countenance. She loved to be called " dear 
soul " by that mistress who had been to her as a 
mother. And now the words came with double 
meaning to her heart. Moreover, the last dread 
burden seemed lifted from her mind, for she never 
looked sad again. — Man was very ignorant, and 
God was very good ; — the matter was safe in his 
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hands ; that was her conclosion, and it brongfat 
peace to her sodI. 

And it comforted Mre. Tronbridge, long after- 
wards, to remember that the unspoken hope her 
words had inspired had taken away the only thorn 
that vexed the dying pillow of Rebecca, the Cbria- 
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" We should enjoy more peace, if we did not busy our- 
selves with the words and deeds of other men, which apper- 
tain not to our charge." — Jeremy Taylor. 

|ET me introduce myself to you, my 
dears, as the Family Friend. I've no 
scruple in calling myself so still, though 
I know the very name strikes a horror 
into boys and girls, and sends them flying in all 
directions when I arrive. Indeed it makes even 
papa and mamma nervous to see me, I believe. I 
trace this through the smile of welcome, and that is 
conclusive. They are anxious as to my next opinion, 
and are aware I shall give it candidly. 

But now what will you say when I tell you I 
have turned over a new leaf? Am not going to 
make myself disagreeable any more, if I can help it ? 
Am not going to insist on seeing your brothers, for 
instance, though I know thejr've slipt upstairs to get 
out of my way, and are cleaning their guns merely 
as an excuse for not coming down to hear my re- 
marks on their past and present appearance, and be 
reminded that I remember them in petticoats, when 
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they refused to eat rice pudding if apple pie was to 
be had ; as most little boys do, unless they happen 
to be at school in an apple country ? 

Neither shall I offer you, girls, niy remarks on 
your carriage and manners, on the grounds of haying 
known your mamma when she was ever so little— 
which must have been ever so long ago — ^but exactly 
how long does not much matter, as I'ni not going to 
enlarge on the subject. 

You can scarcely believe me, I dare say. Yet it's 
never too late to mend, is it ? And if I have seen 
some family friends lately, from whoni I've picked 
up a few new ideas, why shouldn't I improve, like 
the people in reformatories ? 

Shall I tell you all about it ? I'na not going to 
say anything unpleasant, mind ! I'm only going Vo 
tell a story — at least, to give an account of those dear 
family friends whom I am perfectly certain you 
can't help liking, and whose acquaintance I want 
you to cultivate. 

Ah, what a set of old fogies you think I'm bringine 
about your ears ! My young lady pouts and stamps 
as indignant young ladies are wont — and my young 
gentleman pulls her by the sleeve, and calls out in 
a good loud whisper, " I say ! can't you come away? 
Tell her you don't want to hear, and have done 
with it." " 

Softly, softly, dears, — you are too impatient by 
half, and too suspicious as well. See now, I'll 
confess myself, and set your mind at ease. There 
was a time when I prided myself, first, on making 
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my observations pretty sharply ; and secondly, in 
giving my candid opinions quite unscrupulously. 
Now there was an excuse, mind ! There are plenty 
of observations to be made, go where one will. It's 
not once in a hundred years one finds a household 
in apple-pie order. Generally, the best thing one 
can get at is a make-shift system of give and take 
on all sides. I " put up with *' you. You " put up 
with " me. We all " put up with " each other. For 
of course if we don't, we're no better than heathens. 
But now, if everybody would but turn over a new 
leaf, and get rid of their own particular speciality of 
tiresomeness, we should get at a very much better 
" best" than the " put up " plan, there's no doubt. 
Still, how this is to be managed is not so clear. 1 
give in. 1*11 turn over a new leaf myself, but leave 
other people to turn for themselves. You see how 
candid I am. But that I always was. 1 have not 
turned over a new leaf in that respect, you must own. 
Well ! some little time ago I went to see a dear 
old friend of my own, whom I had not been near 
for fifteen years ; she lived so far out of my visit- 
ing round. But at last we agreed to meet, and a 
very pleasant meeting it was, though I never knew 
how old I looked myself till I saw her face. People 
don't always^eeZ old, even when they look it ever so 
decidedly. You'll find this out yourselves, my dears, 
in time, and remember my words. You'll scarcely 
believe me now. Aches and pains and lameness 
and blindness and deafness, one feels of course when 
they come. But that mysterious oldness which the 
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face betokens so distinctly as a definite new condition, 
has no sensation within to match. In good spirits 
one could caper, dance, sing, run, as light-hearted as 
ever, but for the special hindrances that cheek the 
special efforts. A sentimental lady once said, " The 
heart never grows old." She might have added the 
mind as well. But, my dears, I grow prosy — garru- 
lous, as old folks are wont. Yes, I know the symp- 
toms, and can name them — but nevertheless, I don't 
feel old when I talk. I long to talk longer and 
deeper than I once cared to do. I should like to bid 
you notice one curious conclusion to be drawn from 
these last remarks — viz. the independent life of soul 
and body. The tumble-down body may be as ob- 
structive as you please — but as long as reason re- 
mains uninjured, the soul recognizes this — ^acknow- 
ledges the obstruction — ^talks of the infirmities of 
age, but feels no infirmity in herself. Some day or 
other think more about this, dears. Ah, if families 
themselves, as well as family friends, talked less 
about troublesome small things and more about 
things of higher interest — that would be another 
good leaf well turned over ! 

But now to go on. 

After my first arrival, and sight of my friend 
Amelia — the next thing was to look round at the 
house, husband, children, &c, and, thought I to my- 
self, when I had done so, " Well, if ever there was 
an opening — ^indeed a necessity for a family friend 
— it is here ! — No system, no method, any more 
than in most other large families — but every one 
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busiied in some particular business of their own. 
Why when I drove up to the door my friend 
Amelia was not in the drawing-room to receive me. 
Some one had sent for her into the village, they 
said, so a couple of daughters did duty in her place. 
But there was a pre-occupation in their eyes which 
I detected at once, and I had not had my first chat 
out before some mysterious transaction of a dog 
scratching violently outside the door took place — 
when up jumped the youngest girl at once — and 
finally — the dog seeming irresolute as to what he 
wanted to do next — disappeared with him through 
the door altogether. " Poor Amelia," thought I to 
myself. " This is just what I might have expected : 
— harum scarum, with all her cleverness, — and the 
children taking after her. What is to be done ? I 
really must screw her up to more regular efforts and 
put the children in their proper places." Ah, my 
dears ! if you could only know what I felt before the 
evening was over ! 

Just as the half-dozen young ladies — but no, 
no, not quite so many as that ; still, I can't trouble 
myself to count just now — just as the young ladies 
were retiring for the night, the youngest, the one 
who had opened the door when the dog scratched, 
came to the rug near where I was sitting. I had 
been watching the girls' figures as they moved about 
with a view to a few candid remarks to mamma 
by-and-bye, when, suddenly, this youngest stooped 
down, and lifted up a queer, old, white poodle, who 
had been lying asleep in front of the fire, and laid 

M 
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him oyer ber shoulder. Over one shoulder, I assure 
you, my dears, her left arm supporting him. She 
put his nose gently down against her throat, and 
drew one of his frilled paws round to the other side. 
Afler which she walked round the circle, and bade 
everybody good night. There was the right hand 
free to shake hands with, you see, as she held up the 
dog with the other. How Amelia could stand it, 
I was astonished ! 

'' Is the dog Ul?'* asked I, in a tone I meant 
to be reproving, when my turn for shaking hands 
arrived. 

" Oh, dear, no ! " cried she lightly, with, I 
must say, the sweetest of smiles ; and, indeed, as 
if quite pleased by the inquiry. " You're very well, 
indeed, aren't you, Jim dear ? Grood night " (to 
me) ; but the smile still lingering on her lips. 

And off she went, my dears, with her cheek 
against the dog's ridiculous face. 

" Well, really, Amelia," I began, turning to 
my friend ; but just at that moment she was talking 
so intently to her husband that I couldn't get in a 
word. And presently the two appealed to me on a 
subject as far off as the Poles, my dears, ^-a subject 
I had taken no thought about ; but after all it was 
interesting. Only it put a stop to personal remarks 
of all sorts and kinds, because it had nothing to do 
with anybody or anything then and there existing. 
So, you see, my thoughts were quite diverted, and 
I went to bed without having offered one single 
word of advice. 
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Next morning, when I came down to the draw- 
ing-room, there was this same youngest girl prac- 
tising the pianoforte ; and, behold, curled up under 
the pianoforte, lay the same white poodle dog. The 
young lady got up and shook hands with me, 
prettily enough, I couldn't but own, and then the 
dog got up too. 

" Still the dog ! " observed I, a little sharply. 
" Is he your greatest interest in life ? " 

She smiled that sweet smile again at once. " Oh, 
it's not my dog, it's my brother's. Only when his 
master's away I take care of him, poor fellow." 
Here she patted the beast, who immediately sat 
down on his haunches and looked up at her — if 
sightless eyes can be said to look up ; and both his 
were clouded with cataracts. " He likes his master 
much the best," continued the girl ; " but when he 
goes to college the poor dog is obliged to put up 
with me. Aren't you, Jim ? " (This to the dog.) 

" Put up with you," thought I ; " why, it's a 
paradise for a dog — ^much too much a paradise for 
a dog — to have such a mistress as you." 

But, mind you, dears, 1 didn't say that to her. 

** And you put him to bed at night ? " inquired I. 

" Every night, yes ; that is, I take him to bed," 
answered she, lifting the dog up, sitting down, and 
fixing him comfortably on her knee. My inquiries 
had made her confidential, and she went on to 
explain. 

" The fact is, he's a very old dog, and wants 
comfort ; and if we didn't wash him, and take care 
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of him, and keep him warm, he'd soon be wretched^ 
and have to be shot (wouldn't you, poor old Jim?) 
And my brother's so fond of him, he wouldn't have 
him shot for the world. So he sleeps in a bed of 
his own in my room, — (I've moved into one of the 
old nurseries on purpose,) — when his master's away, 
and he can't sleep with him as usual ; and then I 
know how he's going on. Do you know," she 
added, stooping towards me, half smiling, and in a 
whispering voice, " when he's very poorly we give 
him a little brandy, and it makes him quite young 
again ? Don't it, Jim ? " cried she in conclusion, 
holding up the beast's nose, and examining his 
face. After which she turned back to me quite 
abruptly, and asked, " Don't you think poodles are 
delightful creatures ? " 

My dears, I never was more taken by surprise. 
" Really," stammered I, " I don't think I've seen 
enough of them to judge." 

She laughed outright. " I mean among dogs, of 
course," explained she. "But perhaps you don't 
want one just now. Only, if you should, do pray 
remember there are no dogs like them in a house, 
are there, Jim ? " So saying the poodle was once 
more laid across her shoulders, and we went in to 
breakfast. 

During the morning the family party dispersed 
after their various occupations, and every one 
seemed to have something to do. And I don't 
know how it was ; but the only critical remark I 
made that day was, " What a very amiable girl that 
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is of yours, Amelia/' just after the youngest had 
left the room. 

^* Which ? " asked Amelia, who had been attend- 
ing to something else. 

** The one who takes such care of the poodle," 
answered I. 

Amelia looked at me with a smile — ^the girlish 
smile of old times — and said, *^ Yes, she's a very 
good girl, and very fond of the poor old dog. I'm 
afraid strangers think him rather troublesome ; but 
what can one do ? He was first my dog, then my 
son's, and has been a pet so long, he seems quite a 
family friend." 

The argument was irresistible, the phrase pecu- 
liar, and I was glad that something occurred im- 
mediately after, to change the conversation. This 
was a family friend I had not thought of before ! 

But now comes the great scene. I was writing 
letters next day in the inner drawing-room after 
luncheon, Amelia being busy in the front one, when 
a shrieking exclamation struck my ear, and made 
me jump half off my chair. " Ah, my dears ! 
Children ! Some of you ! Where are you ? Here ! 
here !" It was Amelia's voice, and I rushed fran- 
tically to her assistance. 

" Amelia ! Good heavens ! are you ill ?" 

But she was standing before the window, look- 
ing out. " 111 ? Nonsense ! No ! no ! It's that 
Nudger in the garden again. Here ! Dears ! Nudger's 
in the garden ! Nudger's in the garden ! Do some- 
body run out ! There he goes, right over the tulip 
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bed ! I thought so : — to the back-door! Why will 
they encourage him by giving him bonesy poor 
wretched beast ?" 

The question answered itself, perhaps, but I was 
too much bewildered to say so. Besides, Amelia 
was gone; had dashed out of the room as she 
finished ; and I heard other dashings and hangings, 
and runnings down-stairs, and at last — one fool 
makes many — dashed after them all myself, the old 
leaven still working in my thoughts — " How like 
Amelia — all this excitement about nothing ! So 
childish ; so injurious to the family nerves ; bring- 
ing them all up as wild and unreasonable as herself! 
This really ought to be checked. I must see what 
I can do," and so on. By which time I had traced 
the noise to the back-door, and followed it outside 
into a plot of ground under the kitchen windows, 
divided off into children's gardens. There, in one 
corner, on the topmost branch of a box-tree, every 
leaf of which, on every branch of which, had been 
carefully picked off by the hard-billed creature, sat 
a large grey parrot with a scarlet tail, laughing his 
loudest, or shrieking " Yes !" to the commotion 
below ; mamma expostulating, but in far from con- 
fident tones, about the encouragement of the bone 
donations ; the cook defending herself at the open 
window on the ground of Nudger being such a 
poor, wretched, ill-used animal, — ^as mistress herself 
had always said, — so that her heart really ached for 
him; Nudger, a miserably lean, if not mangy hound, 
taking advantage of the hesitating disapprobation 
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to trot quietly along the back path with the bone 
in his mouth ; while Jim the poodle dashed bark- 
ing in and out of the bushes on each side, far too 
blind to see his foe, not caring to come to as close 
quarters as scent might have led him to, but feel- 
ing it his duty as house-dog to resent the intru* 
sion of his rival, and anxious to have the credit of 
dismissing him. 

Let me see — have I described all ? There were 
mamma and the cook talking, the parrot laugh- 
ing, Jim barking at Nudger, and Nudger turning 
round to growl now and then as he went off. Oh, 
yes ! And then there was the youngest girl, (who 
had rushed down-stairs and out, when her mother 
first shouted,) calling, " Jim ! Jim ! Jim ! come 
away ! Lie down !" again and again ; Jim, who 
never heard anything, or didn't attend if he did, 
continuing to bark and scratch up dirt, without 
paying her the smallest attention. Wretched old 
creature ! though if Nudger had turned restive 
and fallen upon him, he wouldn't have had a 
chance of his life. 

My dears, can you fancy the scene ? I wonder 
if you would have laughed, and thought it good fun ! 
I stopped, speechless, with my mouth wide open, I 
believe, wondering how it would end. But there 
was not much time for wondering. Another irrup- 
tion — a rush — a bounce — a what shall I call it, 
followed at once. Something from somewhere 
alighted with a spring among us all, and another 
daughter came fljring up to the spot, and her voice 
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rose above all the rest — " Rough ! Rough ! you 
very bad dog, lie down, I say. Come off. Rough ! 
dead ! dead ! ! dead ! ! !" At which third repetition 
of "dead" a wiry-haired, brown, half bull-dog terrier 
— the animated cause of this last disturbance — 
crouched down at her feet. Meantime the youngest 
girl had rushed after Jim, and snatched him up for 
safety in her arms ; Nudger's trot had increased to 
a gallop; a hitherto unnoticed cat had flown by, 
with a bristly back and a tail as tliick as her body, 
through the kitchen window ; the parrot had taken 
up a higher tone of conversation, and was calling 
to " My Lord Archbishop !" not only with all his 
might, but with a clearness of enunciation worthy 
majesty itself. During which confusion the soft 
remarks of mamma and the cook at the open win- 
dow flowed on like a mild, running accompaniment. 

The Cook, — " Oh dear, m'm, if you had but seen 
that poor Nudger snatching at his bone this morn- 
ing, you would have been pitiful. I'm sure you 
would ! " 

The Mrs, — " But you think you've given him a 
comfortable feed for to-day. Cook ? " 

The Cook. — " Yes, m'm, he's had rice pudding 
as well. There was the one I made for Jim — but 
Jim gets plenty of bits besides, so I thought he 
might spare some of his pudding to Nudger!" 
6cc, 6cc, 6cc. 

At last I heard distinctly, " Do, m'm, just turn 

round. If there isn't Polly asking Miss " (that 

was me, my dears !) " to kiss her ! " (cook always 
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called the parrot ^^ shcy^ observe;) adding plain- 
tively, but quite seriously, " I do think that bird 
knows everything ; don't you, m'm ? " 

To which Amelia answered with one of the old 
jovial smiles, " He makes very good hits, at any 
rate/' 

Well, at last the row had subsided, and I really 
did think the animals were disposed of for the 
time. For Amelia came up to me and suggested 
that we should go in and finish our letters ; adding, 
" I'm afraid you feel as if you were living in a 
menagerie;" but then suddenly stopping short, she 
exclaimed, " You've never been introduced to the 
parrot, I declare ! Just come and have a word with 
him. I really do consider him far excellence — and 
quite as a, facile pHnceps in the matter, 'The Family 
Friend.'" 

My dears, I never uttered a syllable of reproof; 
only sighed as I followed Amelia to the leafless 
tree ; then stared, as I was told to do, at the Family 
Friend at the top, and saw the Family Friend at the 
top staring down at me ! . . . . 

Do you know a parrot's habit of looking at you 
first with an eye as round as a saucer — then with 
the same eye narrowed into a mere slit, like a 
Chinaman's on a teacup ? Amelia told me confi- 
dentially this was a sign of my being in high favour. 
So I suppose it was ; as also that the beast first coo'd 
at me like a wood-pigeon in high spirits — ^and then 
as we turned away shouted " Peep ! " 

" He expects you to say ' Bo ! ' " cried Amelia. 
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But as I didn't, the creature performed it for him- 
self in a bass octave, and Amelia asked, *' Isn't it 
delicious ? " 

" Isn't it childish — isn't it inexcusable in you — 
a middle-aged, almost an old woman, to amuse 
yourself with such nonsense ? " thought I to myself, 
and was wondering how I should begin to expostu- 
late when she took up the conversation herself. 

" Now I'll let you into a great secret, dear, and 
you may repeat it wherever you go, and read a paper 
on it at Social Science, if you like. They seldom 
hear anything half as useful. If you want to have 
a satisfactory household — all living in peace and 
comfort together, get a parrot who can talk, and let 
him live in the kitchen." 

" There surely does come a period of life when 
people ought to lay aside childishness ! " thought I 
again, and shuffled my chair in impatience. 

." Ah, I can't help it ! " cried Amelia. " You don't 
believe me, I see. You want to reason people into 
being reasonable, and all that sort of thing. It's no 
good. You may wear out your heart-strings in 
theoretical reformations. But put a poll parrot 
into the kitchen and things go right of themselves ! " 

I was now quite angry. 

" My dear Amelia," said I, in my most forcible 
manner, " you've known me long enough to know 
that I never was very fond of trifling, and as I get 
older I hope I get less and less inclined to it still." 
(This I spoke very emphatically.) " A joke's a joke, 
of course, but if you mean to tell me that a parrot 
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has any other effect in a house than to cause a great 
waste of valuable time — which is not usually sup- 
posed to conduce to good management — you must 
explain how. If you can't show me cause and effect, 
and point out how things work, you must excuse my 
not taking up every new-fangled notion I find afloat. 
At my time of life '' (Amelia was nearly as old) " I 
can't afford to be misled. As to any possible con- 
nection between a well-regulated household and that 
parrot — an unmeaning, irresponsible, biting, hard- 
billed bird " 

I was going on just so, in my best style, my dears, 
when Amelia jumped up, flung her arms round my 
neck and stopped me by a kiss. And I do think I 
can tell you nearly word for word what she said. 

'* You good old creature, you belong to the good 
old times when people used to listen to reason, which 
they never do now, you know, so what's the use of 
talking it ? We change' H tout cela ages ago. We 
fall back now on parrots or anything else that will 
answer the purpose. Don't look so grave at me, 
dear ! Seriously though ; and though I don't want 
to talk social science, either in public or private, I 
have several whys and wherefores to give in favour 
of poor Polly. To begin with, he forms a common 
centre of interest — there's a grand phrase ! And a 
common centre of interest is one of the strongest 
bonds of union. Then he's a common object of 
affection, and that's better. Let people quarrel and 
fly off from each other as much as they please — they 
all gravitate friendlily round old Polly in the end ! 
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He says, ' Good morning, John/ to the gardener, 
on dark days as well as bright ones. The morning 
is the morning to him in all weathers : the re-open- 
ing of God's storehouse of daily comforts: the 
re-arising of God's sun upon His creatures : the poor 
beast knows nothing of all that, of course: but 
still — I wish all our * good mornings ' were as 
cheerful as his !" Here she stopped quite abruptly, 
and then added, "Aunty!" (she called me aunty 
sometimes in fun) " do you think I'm talking non- 
sense ? " 

Now, my dears, I'm very candid. I always was, 
as I told you. And I was candid here. Whatever 
I had thought five minutes before, I did not think 
this nonsense, and so I told her. But I told her in 
a way of my own. If I have been a family friend 
all my life, and troublesome now and then, that 
doesn't prove I've no sentiment — no feeling, you 
know. One gets too old to let it out, but it may be 
there, for all that. At any rate, what she said re- 
minded me of some verses I used to know, and I 
began to repeat — 

" Man is the world's high priest : he doth present 
The sacrifice for all ; while they below 
Unto the service mutter an assent, 
Such as springs use that fall, and winds that blow." 

" Good ! Aunty," cried Amelia, as cheerfully as 
her favourite bird could have done, ** we understand 
each other, I do believe. I've given you half-a- 
dozen whys and wherefores in favour of poor Polly. 
You shall choose which you please, to believe me 
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upon. My own idea among others is, that cheer- 
fulness is contagious, and so he infects the whole 
house." 

And I suppose Amelia was right. I suspect 
cheerfulness is contagious, for her's had quite in- 
fected me ! I felt ten years younger at once, and 
better pleased with myself; so I told her I should 
take all the reasons in a lump — the cheerfulnes 
included — and believe in Polly for her sake. 

Now here would be a nice end to my account, 
wouldn't there ; and a good finish is a great point. 
But I haven't told all yet, and you must go on a 
little longer, dears ! 

Amelia was called away, and I walked out on 
the terrace for a stroll. I walked up and down 
thinking of our youth, of the days when we stood 
by a grand river's side, and made ducks and drakes 
in the water with stones, as we wondered what our 
after-fate in life would be, and then of what it had 
been in reality. And the " we " included such a 
large party, of whom some had risen to eminence, 
and some had remained in obscurity ; and others 

had fallen asleep in this world But, after 

all, this was but dreaming, and did no good. I 
was in the midst of it, however, and as absorbed as 
if I was much better employed, when bang ! brush ! 
whisk ! came that wiry-haired terrier, Rough, 
against my dress, and in a minute after followed 
his special mistress, apologizing. 

I controlled my natural irritation by a determined 
effort. " My dear," said I, *' never mind about my 
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dress. Your mamma has converted me. I'm coming 
round to all the family friends. Only I don't know 
them correctly yet. Which is this ? " 

I had only to ask as you may suppose ! This 
was the brother's college dog — the ratcatcher — the 
wild-as-the-winds gentleman, with a terrible eye for 
cats. It was a service of danger to keep him from 
mischief; but she took him in charge when her 
brother left him here^ and she liked him to come 
out and enjoy himself now and then, poor fellow. 
She was going to give him a dip in the dam. 
Would I come and see him swim ? He was a very 
good dog for one thing. He never touched her other 
brother's ducks. Would I like to see the ducks ? 
I might feed them if I chose. She was taking 
down bread in her pocket." 

The family friends seemed multiplying; but I 
had made up my mind to the worst. I went down 
with her like a child to the dog-bathing, and fed 
the ducks with my very own hands. And there 
we stood looking at the water, as I had done with 
her mother in old times. '*And now what do you 
do next ? " asked I, for I really wanted to know. 

Rough's mistress looked puzzled at last ; not 
cross, mind ; for she smiled, — but puzzled. 

" Well, my dear," said I, " I don't want to be 
inquisitive. Let us go home." 

" It's not being inquisitive," said Rough's mis- 
tress, as we turned. " There's no secret. Only 
mamma thought you'd go out with her^ so I'm 
going into the village to her friends." 
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More family friends still? " cried I, as if shocked; 
but, of course, I pretended that on purpose. 

" I don't know about family friends,*' mur- 
mured Rough's mistress, still puzzled, and rather 
suspicious of me. " We've all of us got friends in 
the village." 

And everywhere else, thought I to myself, if you 
make yourselves friendly wherever you go, and help 
the helpless; but I didn't say that to her. Only 
I was glad it wasn't confined to the dogs, and the 
parrot, I must own. And then I reproached my- 
self for suspecting it was likely to be ! 

" He prayeth well, who loveth well 
Both man and bird and beast." 

" He prayeth best, who loveth best 
All things both great and small ; 
For the dear God who loveth us. 
He made and loveth all." 

" Now then, my dear," said I to Rough's mis- 
tress, " I've been down to the dam to please you 
and the dog. Let me come with you to the village 
to please myself. We will leave mamma to her 
letter-writing. I must see all the friends, rational as 
well as irrational, remember." 

So we put Rough by in his straw, threw him 
a bone, and went off. And if I got on better 
among the villagers than the dogs, that was merely 
from the force of habit. One should not narrow 
one's mind, even over great things, too much, 
thought I ; and the irrational creatures are, after all, 
very affectionate ; sometimes, perhaps, more so than 
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.... dear dear, I must be getting sleepy, surely ! 
I must have tired myself out with talking. Well, 
I've very little more to say, but I hope you under- 
stand that I'm converted, and have quite turned 
over the new leaf. When I came back to Amelia 
I said at once, " What very amiable good girls those 
are of yours, my dear," on which she burst into tears. 

" I grow old and die out. Aunty," said she ; 
" and may never see results. I laid down laws for 
my children when they were little ; now they must 
be a law to themselves. We govern our young 
ones directly, as we will, in infancy — afterwards in- 
directly — ^as we can — by the affections." 

" And family friends," interposed I, " rational 
and irrational." 

On which Amelia's face grew bright again, 
with another of those happy old smiles. 

And now, my dears, you have heard the last of 
the old " Familv Friend." Whether the new one 
is rational or irrational, I leave you to judge. 



THE END. 
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George Herbert's Works. 3s. 
Lamb's Tales from Shakspeare. 2s. 6d. 
Longfellow's Poems. 2s. Gd. 
Milton's Paradise Lost. 2.s. 6d, 

Milton's Paradise Regained, and other Poems. 2s. 6d, 
Sea Songs and Ballads. By Charles Dibdin and others. 28.6d. 
Southey's Life of Nelson. 2s. 6d, 

The Liei'tenant and Commander. By Capt. Basil Hall^ 
R.N. Ss, 

I 

The Midshipman. — Sketches of his own early career, by the 

same Author. 3s. 
The Robin Hood Ballads. 2s. 6d. 
Walton's Lives of Donne, Wotton, Hooker, &c. Ss, 
Walton's Complete Anglkr. 2s. 6d. 
Washington Irving's Sketcfi Book. 3s. 
White's Natural History of Selborne. 3s. 

Freparing, 
Gray's Poems. 

Goldsmith's Poems. 

Shakespeare's Plays. Edited by Thomas Keightley. To be 

completed in six monthly volumes. [Fo/. L now ready 

And others. 

In cloth, top edge gilt, at 6d. per volume extra ; in half morocco, Roxburgh 
Tyle, at Is. extra ; in antique or best plain morocco at 4s. Qd. extra. 
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POETRY. 

EGENDS AND LYRICS. By Adelaide Anne Proc- 

ter. With additional Poems, and an Introduction by Charlks 
Dickens, a Portrait by Jeens, and Twenty lUastrations by 
W. C. T. Dobson, A.R.A., Samael Palmer, J. Tenniel, GteiM^ 
Thomas, Lorenz Frohlich, W. H. Millais, O. Da Maorier, 

W.'P. Burton, J. D. Watson, Charles Keene, J. M. Carrick, M. E. 

Edwards, and T. Morton. Fcap. 4to. ornamental cloth, 21s.; moroccoo, 

36s. 

Legends and Lyrics, by Adelaide Anne Procter. First Serin. 

Ninth Edition. Fcap. bs. Antique or. best plain morocco, 10s. 6d. 

Second Series. Fourth Edition. Fcap. Svo. 5s, ; antique 



or best plain morocco, 10s. 6d. 

Fifty Modem Poems, by W. AUingham, Author of " Day and 
Night Songs," and " Laurence Bloomfleld." Fcap. 8vo. 6s. 

Nightingale Valley j a Collection of Choice Lyrics and Short 
Poems. From the time of Shakespeare to the present day. Edited by 
William Allingham. Fcap. 8vo. 5s. ; morocco or antique calf, IDs. M. 

Day and Night Songs ; and the Music Master. A Love Poem. 
By William Allingham. With nine Woodcuts, seven designed by Arthur 
Hughes, one by D. G. Rossetti, and one by John £. Millais, A. B. A. 
Fcap. 8vo. 5s. 

Latin Translations of English Hymns. By Charles Buchanan 
Pearson, M. A., Rector of Knebworth. Fcap. 8vo. 5s. 

Hymns of Love and Praise for the Church's Year. By the Eev. 
J. S. B. Monsell, LL.D., Vicar of Egham, Surrey. Fcap. 8vo. 6s. 

Verses for Holy Seasons. By C F. Alexander. Edited by the 
Very Rev. W. F. Hook, D.D. Fourth Edition. Fcap. 3s. 6d. ; morocco or 
antique calf, 8s. dd. 

The Legend of the Golden Prayers, and other Poems. By the 
same Author. Fcap. 8vo. 5s.; antique or best plain morocco, 10s. 6d, 

Ballads and Songs. By Bessie Ba3rner Parkes. Fcap. 5«. 
The Story of Queen Isabel, and other Verses. By M. S., Author 

of *♦ Twice Lost," and " The Linnet's Trial." 3s. 6d. 

Love and Mammon, and other Poems. By. F. S. WyviD, 
Author of ** Pansies." Fcap. 8to. 5s. 

The Frithiof Saga. A Poem. Translated from the Norwegian. 
By the Rev. R. Mucklestone, M.A., Rector of Dinedor. Cr. 8to. 7s. fid. 
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Axel. A Poem. Translated from the Swedish. By the Rev. 
R. Mncklestone, M.A., Rector of Dinedor, Herefordshire. Cr. 8vo. 28, 6d. 

Saul, a Dramatic Poem ; Elizabeth, an Historical Ode; and other 
Poems. By William Falford, M Ji. Fcap. 8to. 5s. 

Lays and Poems on Italy. By F. A. Mackay. Fcap. 8vo. 5«. 

Poems from the German. By Richard Gamett, Author of '* lo 
in Egypt, and other Poems." Fcap. Svo. 35. 6^^. 

The Monks of Kilcrea, and other Poems. 3rd Edition. Post. 7<. 6(f. 

The Layman's Creed. By C. J. Riethmiiller, author of " Teu- 
ton,'* "Alexander Hamilton," &c. Crown Svo. 2s. 6d. 

Teuton. A Poem. By the same author. Crown Svo. 7«. 6d. 

Pictures; and other Poems. By Thomas Ashe, Author of 
*• Dryope," &c. Fcap. Svo. 5s. 

Dryope, and other Poems. By the same Author. Fcap. Svo. 6«. 

David Mallet's Poems. With Notes and Illustrations by F. Dins- 
dale, LL.D., F.S.A. New Edition. Post Svo. 10s. 6d. 

Ballads and Songs of Yorkshire. With Notes and a Glossary. 
By C. J. D. Ingledew, M.A., Ph.D., F.G.H.S. Fcap. Svo. 6s. 

Percy's Reliques of Ancient English Poetry. 3 vols. sm. Svo. 155. 
Half-boond, 18s. Antique calf, or morocco. 1/. Us. 6d. 

Lays of the Western Gael, and other Poems. By Samuel Fer- 
guson, Author of ** The Forging of the Anchor." Fcap. Svo. 5s. 

My Vis-a-Vis; and other Poems. By Mary Eliza Rogers, 
Author of '* Domestic Life in Palestine." Small Svo. is. 

The Agamemnon, Choephori, and Eumenides of ^^E^hylus. 
Translated by A. Swanwick. Crown Svo. 6s. 

Lon^ellow's Poetical Works. With Portrait and 220 Ulustrar 
tions by Birket Foster, Gilbert, &c. Svo. 15s. ; morocco, 25s. 
This is the only iliustrated edition which contains all his works. 

The Imperial Elzevir Shakespeare. Edited by Thos. Keightley. 
In One handsome Volume, printed at the Chiswick Press on the finest 
paper, with Initials and Ornaments. Imp. Svo. 15s. 

Shakespeare's Plays and Poems. With Notes, and Life, by 

Charles Knight, and 40 engravings on wood by Harvey. Royal Svo. 
eloth, lOs. 6d. ; morocco extra, 25s. 

Shakespeare's Plays and Poems. (Yalpy's Cabinet Pictorial 
Edition), with Qlossarial Notes, Digests, &c., and 171 outline plates, 15 
vols, fcap Svo. 21, 5s. 
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HIS TORY AND BIO GRA PHY. 

I'ISTORY of England, from the Inyasion of Julius Csesar 

to the end of tne Reign of Georffe II., hj Home and Snxdlett 
With the Continnation, to the Accession of Qneen Victona, by 
the Rev. T. S. Hughes, B.D. late Canon of Peterboroogh. Nat 
Edition, containing Historical Illustrations, Antc^raphs, and 

Portraits, copious Notes, and the Author's last CorrectioiiB and im|ifOTe- 

ments. In 18 vols, crown 8vo. As. each. 

Vols. I. to VI. (Hume's portion), \l. 4*. 
Vols. VII. to X. (Smollett's ditto), 16». 
Vols. XI. to XVIII. (Hughes's ditto), 1/. 12s. 

Hume, Smollett, and Hughes's History of England. Nn 
Library Edition. 15 vols. 8vo. 11. 13». 6rf. 

Hume and Smollett's portion, vols. 1 to 8, 4i. 
Hughes's portion, vols. 9 to 15, 3/. 13s. 6d. 

*«* Copies of the 15 volume octavo edition of Hume, Smollett, and 
Hughes, may be had of Messrs. Bell and Daldy with continooos titles and 
40 portraits without extra charge. 

The Early and Middle Ages of England. By C. H. Pearson, 

M.A., Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford, and Professor of Modem Historyi 
King's College, London. 8vo. 12s. 

A Neglected Fact in English History. By Henry Charles Ckwie, 

F.S.A. Post 8vo. &. 

Master Wace's Chronicle of the Conquest of England. Trans* 
lated from the Norman by Sir Alexander Malet, Bart., H.B.M. Pleni- 
potentiary, Frankfort. With Photograph Illustrations of the Bayeanx 
Tapestry. Medium 4to. Half-morocco, Roxburgh, 21, 2s, 

The Decline of the Roman Republic. By George Long, M.A. 
8vo. Vol. I. 14s. Vol. II. preparing. 

Elements of General History, Ancient and Modem. By Pro- 
fessor Tytler. With additions, corrections, and illustrations, and a 
continuation to the present time. 12mo. 3s. Qd. ; roan, 4s. 

The Customs and Traditions of Palestine. Illustrating the 
Manners of the Ancient Hebrews. By Dr. £. Piwotti, AnUior of 
"Jerusalem Explored." 8vo. 9s. 

Westminster Abbey (The Gem of Thomey Island) i its Histor7| 
Pageants, and Royal Memorials, from the Foundation hj Edward the 
Confessor, A. d. 1065, to the Funeral of Henry V., A. D. 1422. By the 
Rev. J. Ridgway, M.A. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6(f. 

Alexander Hamilton and his Contemporaries; or, the Rise of the 
American Constitution. By C. J. Riethmiiller, Esq., Author of ** Tenton," 
a Poem, and ** Frederick Lucas," a Biography. Crown Svo. lOs. (id. 

Frederick Lucas. A Biography. By C. J. Riethmiiller, author 

of " Teuton," a Poem. Crown Svo. 4s. 6d. 

A Biographical and Critical Dictionary of Painters and Engra- 
vers. By Michael Bryan. New Edition, revised, enlarged, and con- 
tinued to the present time, by George Stanley. Imp. 8vo. 42f. 
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Athense Cantabrigienses. By C. BL Cooper, F.S. A., and Thomp- 
son Cooper. Volume I. 1500—1685. 8vo. 18*. Vol. II. 1586—1609. 
8to. 18s. 

This work, in illustration of the biographj of notable and eminent 
men who have been members of the University of Cambridge, compre- 
hends notices of: — I. Authors. 2. Cardinals, archbishops, bishops, abbots, 
heads of religions houses and other church dignitaries. 3. Statesmen, 
diplomatists, military and naval commanders. 4. Judges and eminent 
practitioners of the civil or common law. 5. Sufferers for religions or 

Silitical opinions. 6. Persons distinguished for success in tuition. 7. 
minent physicians and medical practitioners. 8. Artists, musicians, 
and heralds. 9. Heads of colleges, professors, and principal officers of the 
oniversity. 10. Benefactors to the university and colleges, or to the 
public at large. 

Walton's Liyes of Donne, Wotton, Hooker, Herbert, and San- 
derson. A New Edition, to which is now added a Memoir of Mr. Isaac 
Walton, by William Dowling, Esq. of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at- 
Law. With Illustrative Notes, numerous Portraits, and other Engrav- 
ings, Index, &c. Crown 8vo. 10«. Qd. Calf antique, lbs. Morocco, 18«. 




BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 

Mbs. Alfred Gattt's Popular Works. 

Mrs. Gatty ia facile princeps in the art of writing for the young. She is to 
the altered tastes of this generation almost what Miss Edgeworth was to 
the last. And we have the rare satisfaction of knowing that Mrs. Oattj^s 
usefulness will not terminate with herself. Her peculiar talent is heredi- 
tary. ' Melchior's Dream ' is the production of the veritable ' Aunt Judy' 
herself, and the very pretty illustrations which adorn it are from the pencil 
of another sister." — Uuardian, 

[arables from Nature ; a Handsomely Illustrated 
Edition ; with Notes on the Natural History. The four Series 
complete in one volume, imperial 8vo. The Illustrations by 
eminent artists, ornamental cloth, gilt edges, II. Is. 

First and Second Series, from the above. 10«, 6d, 
Third and Fourth Series, ditto. 10». 6d. 

Parables from Nature. 16mo. with Illustrations. First Series, 
Eleventh Edition. Is. 6d. Second Series. Seventh Edition. 2s. Or the 
two Series in one volume. 3s. 6d. Third Series. Third Edition. 2s. 
Fourth Series. Seamd Edition. 2s. Or the two Series in one volume. 4«. 

Worlds not Kealized« 16mo. Third Edition. 2«. 

Proverbs Illustrated. 16mo. with Illustrations. Ath Edition, 2«. 

%* These Utde works have beenfotmd useful for Sunday raiding in the 
family cUnUe, and instructive and interesting to school children. 
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Domestic Pictures and Tales. Fcap. 8to. With 6 mnstr 
hy M. 8. O. 3f. &1 

Aunt Judy's Tales. Illiistrated by Clara S. Lane. Fca] 
Fourth EdUum. 3f . <U. 

Aunt Judy's Letters. Illustrated by Clara S. Lane. 
8to. Zk. 6d. 

The Human Face Divine, and other Tales. With IllQsti 
hy C. 8. Lane. Fcap. 8to. 3s. 6d. 

The Fairy Godmothers and other Tales. Fourth BtUtiam, 
8vo. with FrontiifiieceL 2*. dd. 

Legendary Tales. With Illustrations by Phiz. Fcap. 8t( 

The Poor Incumbent. Fcap. 8vo. Sewed, Is. Cloth, Is. 

The Old Folks from Home ; or, a Holiday in Ireland. 

Edition. Poet Bro. 7s. 6d. 

Aunt Sally's Life. With 6 Illustrations by G. Thomas. J 
16mo. 3s. 6d. (Berised reprint firam ** Annt Judy's Letters.") 



Melchior's Dream, and other Tales. By J. H. G. Edi 

Mrs. Gratty. Illustrated. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6a. 

" Melchior's Dream is an ezqnisite little Story, charming by 
homoor, buoyant spirits and tender pathos." — Athenceum. 




i 



By the Be v. J. Ehskinb Clarke, of Derby, 

f EART Music, for the Hearth-Ring; the Street- 
the Country Stroll; the Work-Hours; the Best-B 
Tronble-Time. New Edition. Is. 



The Giant's Arrows. A Book for the Child 

Working People. 16mo. Qd. ; cloth, Is. 

Church Stories. Edited by the Rev. J. E. Clarke. Cron 
2s. 6d. 



By the late Mbs. Woodrooffe. 
OTTAGE Dialogues. New Edition. 12mo. 4« 

Michael Kemp, the Happy Farmer's Lad. 8^ 1 
12mo. is. 

Sequel to Michael Kemp. New Edition, 12mo. 6«. 6 
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W^z (ffij&inrren'js picture iSooit Sbttm. 

Written expressly for Young People, super-royal 16mo. 
Clo^ 3«. 6cf . each ; cloth, gilt edges, 5«. each, 
IBLE Picture Book. Eighty Illustrations. (Coloured, 

English History. Sixty Illustrations. (Coloured, 9s.) 
Good and Great Men. Fifty Illustrations. (Coloured, 9s,) 
Useful Knowledge. One Hundred and Thirty Figures. 




Scripture Parables and Bible Miracles. Thirty-two Illustra- 
tions. Cloth, gilt edges, 5s. (Coloured, 75. 6<f.) 



Cloth, red edges, price 2s, 6d, each, (^Coloured, gilt edges, Ss. 6<i.) 
Scripture Parables. By Kev. J. E. Clarke. 16 Illustrations. 
Bible Miracles. By Kev. J. E. Clarke, M.A. 16 Illustrations. 
The Life of Joseph. Sixteen Illustrations. 
Bunyan's Pilgrim's Progress. Sixteen Illustrations. 




'^^^^ HE Adventures of a Little French Boy. With 50 
Illostrations. Crown 8vo. Cloth, gilt edges. 7s. 6d, 

The Life and Adventures of Robinson Crusoe. By 
Daniel Defoe. With 100 Illustrations by £. H. Wehnert. 
Uniform with the above. Crown 8to. Cloth, gilt edges. 7s. 6^. 

Katie ; or the Simple Heart. • By D. Richmond, Author of 
** Annie Maitland." Illustrated by M. I. Booth. Crown Svo. Qs. 

The Feasts of Camelot, with the Tales that were told there. 
A collection of Stories told by the Knights of King Arthur. By Mrs. T 
K. Hervey. Fcap. 8to. 4«. 6d. 

Glimpses into Petland. By the Rev. J. G. Wood, M. A.. 
with Frontispiece by Crane. Fcap. Svo. Ss. 6d. 

Mildred's Last Night 5 or, the Franklyns. By the Author ol 
" Aggesden Vicarage." Fcap. 8to. is. 6d, 

The Lights of the Will o' the Wisp. Translated by Lady Maxwell 
Wallace. With a coloured Frontispiece. Imperial I6mo. Cloth, gilt 
edges, 6s. 
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The Life of Christopher Oilumbiis, in Short Wonls. By Sarah 
Crompton. 8aper rojml 16mo. 2*. 6d. Alao an Edition for Scnoola, Is. 

Guessing Stories j or, the Surprising Adyentures of the Man 
with the Extra Pair of Eyes. A Book for Young' People. Bj Ber. P. 
Freeman. Second Edition. Snper-rojal 16mo. Cloth, gilt edges. 2s. td. 

Giles Witheme : or, The Keward of Disobedience. A Villtge 
Tale for the Yonng. Bj the Rev. J. P. Parkinson, D.C.L. SbA 
Edition. Illa«trated by the Ber. F. W. Mann. Super-ioyal Ifltoo. U. 
Cloth, gilt edges, 2$. ed. 

Narserj Tales. By Mrs. Motherly. With lUnstrations by C 
8. Lane. Imperial 16mo. 2s. 6d. Coloured, gilt edges, 3s. CtL » 

Nursery Poetry. By Mrs. Motherly. With Ei^ht IllnstratioDS 
hy C. 8. Lane. Imperial 16mo. 2s. 6a. Coloured, gilt edges, 9s. 9d, 

Baptista: AQnietStoiT. By the Author of " The Four Sisters.'' 

With a Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. 6*. 

Arnold Delahaize; or, the Hugaenot Pastor. By Francisca 
Ingram Onrry. With a Frontispiece. Fc^. 8to. 6s, 

Henri de Rohan : by the Author of " Arnold Delahaize." Wi&. 

4 Illustrations. Poet 8vo. Is. 6d. 

Little Ma^e and her Brother. By Mrs. G. Hooper, Author of 

** ArbeH," &c. With a Frontispiece. Fcap. Sto. 2s. 6d, 

The White Lady and Undine, translated from the German by the 
Hon. C. L. Lyttelton. With numerous Illustrations. Fcap. 8to. 6s. Or, 
separately, 2s. 6d. each. 

Old Nursery Rh3;ines and Chimes. Collected and Arranged hy 
a Peal of Bells. Fcap. 4to. Ornamental binding. Zs. &i. 

A Poetry Book for Children. Illustrated with Thirty-seyen 
highly-finished Engravings, by C. W. Cope, B. A., Helmsley, Palmer, 
8kUl, Thomas, and H. Weir. New EdxbUm. Crown Svo. 2s. ^d. 



Nursery Carols. Illustrated with 120 Pictures. By Lndwie 
Bicther and Oscar Pletsch. Imperial 18mo. Ornamental Binoiog. Zs.wL 
Coloured, 6^. 

Poetry for Play-Hours. By Gerda Fay. With Eight large 
Illustrations. Imperial 16mo. Zs. 6d. Coloured, gilt edges, is. 6d. 

Very Little Tales for Very Little ChUdren. In single Syllables 
of Four and Five letters. Jyisw Edition. Illustrated. 2 vols. 10mo. Is, fid. 
each, or in 1 vol. 35. 

Pr(^ressiye Tales for Little Children. In words of One and Two 
Syllables. Forming the sequel to " Very Little Tales." New HUitioii. 
Illustrated. 2 vols. I6mo. Is. Qd. each, or in 1 vol. 3s. 
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THEOLOGY AND SERMONS. 

ARISH SERMONS. By the Rev. M. F. Sadler, M.A., 

Vicar of St. Paul's, Bedford, Author of " Church Doctrine/* 
" Bible Truth," and " The Second Adam and the New Birth/' 
Fcap. 8vo. Vol. I, Advent to Trinitf; Vol.11, Trinity to 
Advent. Is. 6d. each. 

rwenty-four Sermons on Christian Doctrine and Practice, and 
on the Church, By C. J. Blomfleld, D.D., late Lord Bishop of London. 
(^Bitherto tmpiMisAed.) 8vo. IO5. 6d. 

Norwich School Sermons: Preached at the Sunday Evening 
Service of Kinf^ Edward vl. School, Norwich. By Augustus Jessopp, 
M.A., Head Master. Fcap. 8vo. 5$. 

King's College Sermons. By the Rev. E. H. Plumptre, M.A., 
Divinity Professor. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Sermons. By the Rev. A. Gratty, D.D., Yicar of Ecdesfield. 
12mo. 8s. 

Twenty Plain Sermons for Country Congregations and Family 
Beading. By the Bev. A. Qatty, D.D., Vicar of Ecclesfield. Fcap. 6s. 

Sermons Suggested by the Miracles of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ. By the Very Bev. Dean Hook. 2 vols. Fcap. 8vo. 12s. 

Five Sermons Preached before the University of Oxford. By the 
Very Bev. W. F. Hook, D.D., Dean of Chichester. ITurd Edition. 3s. 

Sermons, chiefly Practical. By the Rev. T. Nunns, M. A. Edited 
by the Very Eev. W. F. Hook.JD.D., Dean of Chichester. Fc^. 8vo. Of. 

Sermons preached in Westminster. By the Rev. C. F. Secretan, 
M.A., Incumbent of Holy Trinity, VauzhaU-BridgeBoad. Fcap.Src. Of. 

Sermons to a Country Congregation — Advent to Trinity. By the 
Bev. Hastings Gbrdon, M. A. 12mo. Ok. 

Sermons on Popular Subjects, preached in the Collegiate Church, 
Wolverhampton. By the Bev. Julius Lloyd, M.A. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

The Redeemer : a Series of Sermons on Certain Aspects of the 
Person and Work of our Lord Jesus Christ. By W. B. Clark, M.A. , 
Vicar of Taunton. Fcap. 8vo. 6s. 

The Fulness of the Manifestation of Jesus Christ ; being a Course 

of Epiphany Lectures. By Hilkiah Bedford Hall, B.C.L., Afternoon 
Lecturer of the Parish Church, Halifax, Author of ** A Companion to the 
Anthorized Version of the New Testament." Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 

B 
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Plain Parochial Sermons. By the Rev. C. F. C. Pigott, B. A., 
late Curate of St. Michael's, Haadsvorth. Fcap. 8to. 6s. 

Sermons, Preached in the Parish Chnrch of Godalming, Surrey, 
hj the Rev. £. J. Bojce, M.A., Vicar. Second Edition. Fcap. Svo. Off. 

Life in Christ By the Rev. J. Llewellyn Davies, M.A., Rector 

of Christ Chnrch, Marylebone. Fcap. Svo. bs. 

The Chnrch of England ; its Constitution, Mission, and Trials. 
Bj the Rt. Key. Bishop Bronghton. Edited, with a Prefatory Memoir, by 
the Yen. Archdeacon Harrison. Svo. 10«. M. 



Plain Sermons, Addressed to a Country Congregation. By the 
late E. Blencowe, M.A. 1st and 3rd Series, fcap. 8yo. Is. 6d. each. 

Missionary Sermons preached at Hagley. Fcap. 3ff. 6d, 

Westminster Abbey Sermons for the Working Classes. Fcap. 

Authorized Edition. 1858. 2s. : 1859. 2s. 6d. 

Sermons preached at St. Paul's Cathedral. Authorized Edition, 
1859. f'cap. Svo. 2s. 6d. 

The Christian's Life in Heaven and on Earth. A Selection from 
the Sermons of the Rev. Richard Sankey, M.A., late Rector of Witney, 
Oxon. Fcap 8vo. is. 

Types of Christ in Nature. Nine Sermons preached in the Parish 
Chnrch of Staines. By the Rev. T. W. Fowle, M.A., Oxon, late Cnrate 
of the Parish, and now Cnrate in Charge of the Parish of Holy Trinity, 
Hoxton. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Sermons by the Right Rev. J. G. Mountain, D.D., Bishop of 
Qnebec. Small Svo. 6s. 6d, 




AILY Readings for a Year, on the Life of Our Lord and 
Saviour Jesns Christ. By the Rev. Peter Young, MA. Third 
Edition, improved. 2 vols. 8vo. 1^. 1«. Antique calf, 
1/. 16s. Morocco, 21. 

Short Sunday Evening Readings, Selected and Abridged from 
various Authors by the Dowager Countess of Cawdor. In lanre type. 
Svo. 6s. « /I- 

The Book of Psalms 5 a New Translation, with Introductions 
and Notes, Critical and Explanatory. By the Rev. J. J. Stewart 
Perowne, B.D., Vice- Principal of Lampeter College, and Examining 
Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of Norwich. 8vo. Vol. I. lis. 

A Commentary on the Gospels for the Sundays and other Holy 
Days of the Christian Year. By the Rev. W. Denton, A.M., Worcester 
College, Oxford, and Incumbent of St. Bartholomew's, Cripplegate. 
8 vols. 8vo. 42*. Vol. 1. Advent to Easter, 15«. Vol. II. Easter to the 
Sixteenth Sunday after Trinity, 14*. Vol. III. Seventeenth Sunday 
after Trinity to Advent; and Holy Days, 13s. 
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Church Doctrine.— Bible Truth. By Rev. M. F. Sadler, 
Author of " The Sacrament of Responsibility/* and " The Second Adam." 
Fcap. 8vo. 6s. 

The Second Adam, and the New Birth 5 or, the Doctrine of Bap- 
tism as contained in Holy Scripture. By the Rev. M. F. Sadler, M.A. 
Vicar of Bridgewater, Author of " The Sacrament of Responsibility." 
ITurd Edition, greatly enlarged. Fcap. Svo. 4s. 6d. 

The Sacrament of Responsibility ; or. Testimony of the Scripture 
to the teaching of the Church on Holy Baptism, with especial reference to 
the Cases of Infants; and Answers to Objections. Sixth Edition. 6d. 

Popular Illustrations of some Remarkable Events recorded in the 
Old Testament. By the Rev. J. F. Dawson, LL.B., Rector of Toynton. 
Post Svo. 85. 6d. 

The Acts and Writings of the Apostles. By C. Pickering 
Clarke, M.A. Post Svo. Vol. I., with Map., 7s. Qd. 



A Manual for Communion Classes and Communicant Meetings. 
Addressed specially to the Parish Priests and Deacons of the Church of 
England. By C. Pickering Clarke, M.A. Fcap. Svo. 3s. 6d. 



The Wisdom of the Son of David : an Exposition of the First 
Nine Chapters of the Book of Proverbs. Fcap. Svo. 6s. 

A Companion to the Authorized Version of the New Testament : 
being Explanatory Notes, together with Explanatory Observations and 
an Introduction. By the Rev. H. B. Hajl, B. C. L. iSecond and cheaper 
Edition, revised and enlarged. Fcap. Svo. Ss. 6d. 

Reasons of Faith ; or, the Order of the Christian Argument de- 
veloped and explained. By the Rev. O. S. Drew, M.A. Fcap. Svo. 4s. M. 

Bishop Colenso's Examination of the Pentateuch Examined. 
By the Rev. G. S. Drew, Author of •* Scripture Lands," " Reasons of 
Faith." Crown Svo. 3s. 6d. 

The Divine Authority of the Pentateuch Vindicated. By Daniel 
Moore, M.A., Camberwell. Crown Svo. 6s. 6d. 

The Elohistic and Jehovistic Theory Minutely Examined, with 
some remarks on Scripture and Science. By the Rev. Edward Biley, 
late Fellow of Clare College, Cambridge. Small Svo. 6s. 

Replies to the First and Second Parts of the Risht Rev. the 
Bishop of Natal's ** Pentateuch and Book of Joshua Critically Examined." 
By Franke Parker, M.A., Trinity Collese, Cambridge, and Rector of 
Luffingcott, Devon. Svo. 9s. 6a. Replies to the Third and Fourth 
Part Svo. Ss. 6d. 

Charles and Josiah ; or, Friendly Conversations between a Church- 
man and a Quaker. Crown Svo. 5i. 
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laniah's Testimony for Jesus. With an Historical Appendiz, 
•nd CopioQS Tabolar View of the Chnmdiocy, firam the Ori|niuil Autho- 
rities. Bj W. B. Gallowaj, M.A., Incvmboit of St. MmrkTm, Begest's 
Park, and ChapUin to the Bight Hon. Viaeowit Hawardca. 8vo. 14*. 

Notes and Dissertations, principally on Difficalties in the Serip- 
tnres of the New Coreiuuit. By A. H. Wratislsw, M JL, Head Master 
of King Edward VI. Grammar School, Buy St. Sdmanda, fonncflj 
Fellow and Tutor of Christ's College, Cambridge. Sro. 7«. 64. 

Beadings on the Morning and Evening Prayer and tlie litaay. 

B7J.S. Blont. Third Editum. Fc«p. 8to. Ss . 64. 

Confirmation. By J. S. Bhint, Author of ^ Beadings on Ae 
Morning and Erening Prayer," Sue. Feap. 8vo. Zs. 6d, 

Life after Confirmation. By the same Author. 18mo. Is. 

Confirmation Begister. Oblong 4to. Yarions thicknesBes. 

Bonnd in Vellnm. 4$. and upwards. 

A History of the Church of England from the Aoeession of 
James 11. to the Rise of the Bangorian CoatroTeny ia 1717. By the 
Rev. T. Debary, MJL 8to. 14s. 

Aids to Pastoral Visitation, selected and arranged by the Ber. 
H. B. Browning, MJL, Curate of St. Gtoo^^ Stamfard. Seeomd Editim 
Feap. Svo. 8f. ed. 

The English Churchman's Signal. By the Writer of ^ A Plain 

Word to the Wise in Heart." Fei^. 8to. 2s, 9d. 

A Plain Word to the Wise in Heart on our Duties at Church) and 
on onr Prayer Book. Fourth Ediiion, Sewed, Is. 6d. 

Family Prayers : — containing Psalms, Lessons, and Prayers, for 
erery Morning and Evening in the Week. By the Ber. Ernest Hawkins, 
B.D.,Preben&ryofSt.Paia's. JEigha Ediium, Fe19.8ve.ls. 

Household Prayers on Scriptural Subjects, for Four Weeks. 
With Forms for various occasions. By a Member of the Chnich of Bag- 
land. Second Edition, enlarged. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

Forms of Prayer adapted to each Day of the Week. For use 
in Families or Honseholds. By the Bev. John Jebb,D.D., 8to. 2t. 6d. 

The Doctrine of Election. An Essay. By Edward Fry. Cr. 8to. 

4s. 6(/. 

The Belations of the Sin-Offering and the Trespass-Offering to 
the Sacrifice of Christ By W. Boscoe Bnrgess, B.A. Crown Svo. 3». 6d 

Household Devotions: or, Family Prayers for the Church 
,^°?*: By Le^s Hensley, M.A., Vicar of Hitchin, and late FeUow 
Of Tnnity College, Cambridge. Crown Svo. «». W. 
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Shorter Household Devotions. By the same Author. 1«. 
The Book of Common Prayer. Ornamented with Head-pieces 

and Initial Letters specially designed for this edition. Printed in 
red and black at the Cambridse University Press. 24mo. Best morocco. 
10«. 6d, Also in ornamental bindings, at various prices. 

A large paper Edition, crown 8to. Best morocco, \Ss, Also in 
ornamental bindings, at various prices. 

The Church Hymnal, (with or without Psalms.) 12mo. Large 
Type, Is. 6d. 18mo. Is. 32mo. for Parochial Schools, ed. 

This book is now in use in every English Diocese, and is the Authorizsd 
Book in some of the Colonial Dioceses. 

Church Beading : according to the method advised by Thomas 
Sheridan. By the Bev. J. J. Halcombe, M.A. 8vo. Ss. 6d. 

The Oflfertory : the most excellent way of contributing Money 
for Christian Purposes. By J. H. Markland, D.C.L., F.R.S., S.A. Se- 
cond Edition^ enlarged^ 2d. 

Cruden's Concordance to the Old and New Testament. Bevised 
and condensed by G. H. Hannay. 18mo. Zs. M. 




HORT Meditations for Every Day in the Year. Edited 
by the Very Rev. W. P. Hook, D. D. New Edition^ carefully 
revised. 2 vols. Fcap. 8vo., IsSrge type, lis. 

The Christian taught by the Church's Services. Edited 
by theVery Rev. W. F. Hook,!). D. New Edition^revised, fcap. 8vo. large 
type. fts. 6d. Antique calf, or morocco, 11«. 6(L 

Holy Thoughts and Prayers, arranged for Daily Use on each 
Day of the Week, according to the stated Hours of Prayer. F^h Edition, 
with additions. 16mo. Cloth, red edges, 2s. ; calf, gilt edges, 3s. 

A Companion to the Altar. Beine Prayers, Thanksgiving, and 
Meditations, and the Office of the H^y Communion. Edited by uie Very 
Rev. W. F. Hook, D. D. Second Edition. Handsomely printed in red 
and black. 32mo. Cloth, red edges, 2s. Mmxxmx), 3s. 6d. 

The Church Sunday School Hymn Book. Edited by W. F. 
Hook, D.D. Litrge paper. Cloth, Is. ed. ; calf, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 
*•* For cheap editions of the above, see the Devotional Library. 
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Edited by the Very Rer. W. F. Hook, D J)., Dean of Chichester. 

A Series of Works, orifinal or selected firom well-kDown Church of Eng- 

laad Divines, published at the lowest price, and saitable, from 

their practical character and che^neas, for 

Parochial distribntion. 

HORT Meditations for Every Day in the Year. 2 toIs. 
(1200 pages,) 32mo. Cloth, bs.; call; gilt edges, 9». Calf 
antique, \2s. 

In Separate I^arts. 

ADVENT to LENT, cloth, 1«. ; limp calf, gilt edges, 2s.U.\ 
LENT, cloth, 9(/. : calf, 2s. Zd. EASTEB, cloth, 9d. ; calf, ^.2d. TRI- 
NITY, Part I. Is. ; calf, 2s. 6d. TBINITY, Part II. U. ; calf, 3s. 9d. 

%• Large Paper Edition^ revised ami corrected. 2 vols. leap. 8vo. laige 
tjpe. 14«. Morocco or antiqne calf, 24s. 

The Christian taueht by the Church's Services. (490 pages), 
rofal 82mo. Cloth, 2s. 6d. ; calf, gilt edges, is. 6d. Calf aatiqne, £. 

In Separate Parts. 
ADVENT TO TBINITY, cloth, U. ; limp calf, gilt edges, 2s. 6rf. TBI- 
NITY, cloth, 8d. ; calf, 2s. 2d. MINOB FESTIVALS, 8d. ; calf, 2s. 2d. 
\* Large Paper Edition, revised. Fcap. 8vo. large type. 6«. <W. Calf 
antique, or morocco, 1I«. &d. 

Devotions for Domestic Use. 32mo. cloth, 2«. ; calf, gilt edges, 

4s. Calf antique, 5«. 6(j{. Containing: — 

The Common Prayer Book the best Companion in the Family as mil 

as in the Temple. Zd. 
Litanies for Domestic Use, 2d. 
Family Prayers ; or. Morning and Evening Services for every Day is 

the Week. By the Bishop of Salisbury ; cloth, Qd. ; calf, 2s. 
Bishop Hall's Sacred Aphorisms. Selected and arranged with the 
Texts to which they refer. By the Bev. B. B. Exton, M .A. ; cloth, ML 
\* These are arranged together as being suitable for Domestic XJse ; but 
they may be had separately at the prices affixed. 

Aids to a Holy Life. First Series. 32mo. Cloth, U. ed. ; calf, 
gilt edges, 3s. 6d. Calf antiqne, 5s. Containing:— 

Prayers for the Young. By Dr. Hook, Jrf. 

Pastoral Address to a Young Communicant. By Dr. Hook, hi. 

Helps to Self-Examination. By W. F, Hook, D.D., id. 

Directions for Spending One Day Well. By Archbishop Synge, ^tL 

Bnles for the Conduct of Human Life. By Archbishop Synge. Id. 

The Sum of Christianity, wherein a short and plain Account is given 
of the Christian Faith; Christian's Duty; Christian Prayer; Chr»- 
tian Sacrament. By C. Ellis, Id. 

Ejaculatory Prayer; or, the Duty of OfTering up Short Prayers to God 
on all Occasions. By R. Cook. 2d. 

Prayers for a Week. From J. Sorocold, 2d. 

Companion to the Altar ; being Prayers, Thanksgivings, and Medita- 
tions. Edited by Dr. Hook. Cloth, 6d. 
Any of the above may be had for distribution at the prices affixed; they 
are arranged together as being suitable for Young Persons and for Pri- 
vate Devotion. 
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Aids to a Holy Life. Second Series. 32mo. Cloth, 2«. ; calf, 
gilt edges, 4«. Calf antique, bs. 6d. Containing : — 
H0I7 Thonghts and Prayers, arranged for Daily Use on each Day in 

the Week, 3d. 
The Retired Christian exercised on Divine Thonghts and Heavenly 

Meditations. By Bishop Ken. 3d. 
Penitential Reflections for the Holy Season of Lent, and other Days of 

Fasting and Abstinence dnring the Year. 6d. 
The Crucified Jesns; a Devotional Commentary on the XXII and 

XXIII Chapters of St. Lnke. By A. Homeck, D.D. 3d. 
Short Reflections for every Morning and Evening dnring the Week. 

By N. Spinckes, 2d. 
The Sick Man Visited ; or. Meditations and Praters for the Sick Boom. 

By N. Spinckes, 3d. 

*«* These are arranged together as being suitable for Private Meditation and 
Prayer : they may be had separately at the prices aflixed. 

Helps to Daily Devotion. 32mo. Cloth, 8d. Containing : — 
The Sum of Christianity, Id. 
Directions for spending One Day Well, ^. 
Helps to Self-Examination, ^d. 
Short Reflections for Morning and Evening, 2d. 
Prayers for a Week, 2d. 

The History of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ; in Three 
Parts, with snitable Meditations and Prayers. By W. Reading, M.A. 
32mo. Cloth, 2«. ; calf, gilt edges. As. Calf antique, 5s. 6d. 

Hall's Sacred Aphorisms. Selected and arranged with the Texts 
to which they refer, by the Rev. R. B. Exton, M.A. 82mo. cloth, 9d. ; 
limp calf, gilt edges, 2s. 3d. 

Devout Musings on the Book of Psalms. 2 vols. 32mo. Cloth, 
5s. ; calf, gilt edges, 9s. ; calf antique, 12s. Or, in four parts, price Is. 
each ; limp calf, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 

The Church Sunday School Hymn Book. 32mo. cloth, Sd, ; calf, 
gilt edges, 2s. 9d. 
%* A Large Paper Edition for Prizes, &c. Is. 6d. ; calf, gilt edges, Zs. Qd. 




The late Isaac Taylor's Popular Works. 
, ATURAL History of Enthusiasm. 5s. 
Elements of Thought. 4«. 

Fanaticism. 6«. 
Saturday Evening. 5i. 
Ultimate Civilization. 6«. 
Logic in Theology. 6«. 

Physical Theory of Another Life. 58. ; Svo. lOs. 6rf. 
Wesley and Methodism. 5s. 
Loyola and Jesuitism. 5s. 
Home Education. 5'. 
The Spirit of the Hebrew Poetry. 10s. 6d. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

HAND-BOOK of Mottoes borne by the Nobmty, 
Gentay, Cities, Public Companies, &c. Translated' and 
lUostrated with Notes and Quotations, by C. N. Elvin, M.A. 
6s. 

Anecdotes of Heraldry ; in which is set forth the Origin of the 
Armorial Bearings of many Families. With 100 Illustrations. By C. N. 
Elvin, M.A. Fcap. 8to. 10«. M, 

Book of Family Crests and Mottoes, with Four Thousand Engrav- 
tngs of the Crests of the Peers, Baronets, and Gentry of England and 
Wales, and Scotland and Ireland. A Dictionary of Mottos, £x. Tenth 
Edition^ enlarged. 2 vols, small 8vo. 1/. 4«. 

" Perhaps tne best recommendation to its utility and correctness (in 
the main) is, that it has been used as a work of reference in the Heralds' 
.College. No wonder it sells." — Spectator. 

Architectural Studies in France. By the Key. J. L. Petit, M.A., 
F.S.A. With Illustrations from Drawings by the Author and P. H. 
Delamotte. Imp. 8vo. 21. 2s. 

A Few Notes on the Temple Organ. By Edmund Macrory, M. A. 
Second JEdition. Super-royal 16mo. HaHT morocco, Roxburgh, 3s. 6d. 

Scudamore Organs, or Practical Hints respecting Organs for Vil- 
lage Churches and small Chancels, on improved principles. By the Rev. 
John Baron, M.A., Rector of Upton Scudamore, Wilts. With Designs by 
Q. E. Street, F.S.A. Second Edition^ revised and enlarged. 8vo. 6s. 

The Bell; its Origin, History, and Uses. By Hey. A. Gatty. 3s, 

Practical Kemarks on Belfries and Kingers. By the Key. H. T. 

Ellacombe, M. A., F. A.S., Rector of Clyst St. George, Devonshire. Second 
Edition^ with an Appendix on Chiming. Illustrated. 8vo. 8s. 

Engrayings of Unedited or Bare Greek Coins. With Descrip- 
tions. By General C. R. Fox. 4to. Part I, Europe. Part II, Asia and 
Afirica. 7s. 6^. each. 

The Leadbeater Papers : a Selection from the MSS. and Cor- 
respondence of Mary Leadbeater, containing her Annals of Ballitore, 
a Memoir of the Author ; Unpublished Letters of Burke ; and the Corres- 
pondence of Mrs. R. Trench and Rev. G. Crabbe. Second Edition. 2 vols, 
crown 8vo. 14s. 



Magdalen Stafford. A Tale. Fcap. Syo. 5s. 

The Home Life of English Ladies in the Seyenteenth Centii 
By the Author of " Magdalen Stafford." Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 
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The Romance and its Hero. By the Author of " Magdalen Staf- 
ford." 2 vols. Fcap.Svo. 12*. 

Denise. By the Author of " Mademoiselle Mori." New Edition, 
Crown 8vo. 6$. 

Sydonie's Dowry. By the Author of " Denise " and " Made- 
moiselle Mori." Crown 8to. Qs. 

Domestic Life in Palestine. By M. E. Rogers. Second Edition. 
Post 8vo. 108. 6d. 

The Boat and the Carayan. A Family Tour through Egypt 
and Syria. New and cheaper Editumf Fcap.Svo. bs.M. 

Fragments of Voyages and Travels. By Captain Basil Hall, 
fi.N. 1st, 2nd, and 3rd Series in one volome. Royal Svo. IQs. 6d. 

Host and Guest : a Book about Dinners, Wines, and Desserts. 
By A. V. Kirwan, of the Middle Temple, Esq. Crown Svo. 9«. 

Charades, Enigmas, and Riddles. Collected by a Cantab. Fourth 

Edition^ enlarged. Illustrated. Fcap. Svo. 2^. 6^. 

Original Acrostics. By a Circle of Friends. Fcap. Svo. 2«. 6d!. 

Choice Notes from <' Notes and Queries," by the Editor. Fcap. 
8vo. be. each. 

Vol. I. — HisTOKT. Voi. II. — Folk Lo&e. 

A History of the Intellectual Development of Europe. By 
John William Draper, M.D., LL.D. 2 vols. Svo. 1/. U. 

The Works of Oliver Goldsmith. Frontispieces by Cruikshank. 

4 vols. fcap. Svo. 12ff. 

The Cottage Gardener's Dictionary. Edited by George W. 

Johnson, bs. 

Political Philosophy. By Henry Lord Brougham, F.R.S. 
8 vols. Svo. 21s. 

Geology in the Garden : or. The Fossils in the Flint Pebbles. 
With 106 Illustrations. By the Rev. Henry £ley, M.A. Fcap. Svo. 6ff. 



Hale 



yon : or Rod-Fishine with Fly, Minnow, and Worm. To 
rhich is added a short and easy method of dressing Flies, with a descrip- 
tion of the materials used. By Henry Wade, Honorary Secretary to the 
Wear Valley Ansling Association. With S Coloured Plates, containing 
117 Specimens ofnatural and artificial Flies, Materials, &c.,and 4 Plates 
illustrating Fishes, Baiting, &c. Cr. Svo. 7s. Qd. 
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A Handy Book of the Chemistry of Soils : Explanatory of their 
Compontion, and the Inflnenee of Manures in ameuaraHn^ theni, ^th 
Ontlines of the rarions Processes of Agricnltnral AnmlTsis. By John 
Scoffem, M.B. Crown 8to. 4<. Qd. 

Flax and its Products in Ireland. By William Charley, J. P., 
Juror and Reporter Class XIV, Great Exhibition 1851 ; also appointed 
in 1862 for Class XIX. With a Frontispiece. Crown Sro. bs. 

Papers on Preaching and Public Speaking. By a Wykehamist. 

Second Thovtand, Fcap. 8ro. bs. 

This volume is an enlargement and extension, with corrections, of the 
Papers which appeared in the ** Guardian " in 1858-9. 

The Speaker at Home. Chapters on Public Speaking and Beading 
aloud, by the Bev. J. J. Halcombe, M. A., and on tne Physiology of Speech, 
by W. H. Stone, M.A., M.B. Second Edition, Fcap. 8to. 3c. 60. 

Plain Papers on the Social Economy of the People. Fcap. 8T0t 
2s.ffid. 

No. 1. Recreations of the People. — No. 2. Penny Banks. No. 3, 

oiut of print. — No. 4. Children of the People. M. each. 

Lacon in Council. By J. F. Boyes, author of '' Hlnstrations of 

iEschylus," &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. Qd, 

Life and Books; or, Records of Thought and Beading. ByJ. F. 

Boyes, M.A. Fcap. 8to. bs. ; calf, %s. Qd. 

Life's Problems. By Sir Rutherford Alcock, K. C. B. Seetmd 

Edition^ revised and enlarged. Fcap. 6s. 

Parliamentary Short-Hand (Official System). By Thompson 
Cooper. Fcap. 8to. 2s. M. 

This is the system unwersaUy practised by the (rooemment Official Be- 
porters. It has many advantages over the system ordinarily adopted, 
and has hitherto been inaccessi^e, except in a high-priced volume. 

The Pleasures of Literature. By R. Aris Willmott, M. A. FiJUi 
Edition, enlarged, Fcap. 8vo. 6s. Morocco, 10«. 6(2. 

The Afternoon Lectures on English Literature. Delivered in 
the Theatre of the Museum of Industry, St. Stephen's Qreen, Dublin, in 
May and June, 1863. By the Rev. James Byrne, M.A., William Rush- 
ton, M.A., John K. Ingram, LL.D., Arthur Houston, M.A., the Bev. 
£. Whately, M.A., R. W. M'Donnell, Esq. Fcap. 8vo. 5s. 

SECOND SERIES— ON LITERATURE AND ART. DeUvered in 
April and May, 1864. By the Right Hon. Joseph Napier, LL.D., 
Samuel Ferguson, LL.D., Q.C., Percy Fitzgerald, M.A., F.S.A., 
Captain Meadows Taylor, M.R., I.A., John Hunter, LL.D., MJL, 
I.A., Regius Professor of Civil Law in the University of Dublin, 
The Very Rev. William Alexander, Dean of En^y, and John 
O'Hagan, Esq. Fcap. 8vo. 6s. 

TmBD SERIES— 1865. [Shortly 
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On the Influence of Mechanical and Fhysioloeical Best m the 
Treatment of Accidents and Surgical Diseases, and the Diagnostic Value 
of Pain. A course of Lectures, delivered at the Royal College of Sur- 

feons of England in the years 1860, 1861, and 1862. By John Hilton, 
'.R.S., F.R.C.S., Member of the Council of the Royal College of Sur- 
geons of Ensland, late Professor of Anatomy and Surgeiy to the College, 
urgeon and Lecturer on Surgery at the University of London, &c., &c. 
8vo. 16s. 



By William G. T. Barter, Esq., Barrister at Law. 

The niad of Homer literally rendered in Spenserian Stanza. 
With Preface and Notes. Re-issue. 8vo. 18*. 

Homer and English Metre. An Essay on the Translating of the 
Iliad and Odyssey. With a Literal Rendering in the Sneuserian Stanza 
of the First Book of the Odyssey, and Specimens of tne Iliad. Crown 
8vo. 6s. ed. 

Life, Law, and Literature ; Essays on Various Subjects. Ecap. 
8vo. 6s. 

Adventures of a Summer's Eve. And other Poems. Ecap. Svo. 
6s. 



Hints and Helps for Youths leaving SchooL By the Rev. J. S. 

Gilderdale, M.A. Fcap. 8vo. 6s. Calf, Ss. 6d. 

Hints for Pedestrians, Practical and Medical. By G. C. Wat- 
son, M.D. Third Edition^ enlarged. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Hints to Maid Servants in Small Households, on Manners, Dress, 
and Duties. By Mrs. Motherly. Fcap. 8vo. Is. 6d. 

A Wife's Home Duties; containing Hints to inexperienced 
Housekeepers. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Tables of Interest, enlarged and Lnproved : calculated at Eive 
per Cent. ; Showing at one view the Interest of any Sum, firom £1 to 
j£365 : they are also carried on by hundreds to £1,000, and by thousands 
to £10,000, from one day to 365 days. To which are added, Tables of 
Interest, from one to 12 months, and from, two to 13 years. Also Tables 
for calculating Commission on Sales of GK>ods or Banking Accounts, from 
^ to 5 per Cent., with several useful additions, among which are Tables 
for calculating Interest on large sums for 1 day, at the several rates of 4 
and 5 per Cent, to £100,000,000. By Joseph Kins, of Liverpool. 2Uh 
JEkUtion. With a Table showing the number of days from any one day 
to any other day in the Year. 8vo. 1/. Is. 

The Housekeeping Book, or Family Ledger. An Improved 

Principle, by which an exact Account can be kept of Income and Ex- 
penditure ; suitable for any Year, and may be begun at any time. With 
Hints on Household Management, Receipts, &c. By Mrs. Hamilton. 
Svo. Cloth, Is. 6d. sewed, Is. 
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EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 

|B. BICHABDSON'S New Dictioiiaiy of the Englisb 

Language. Combining E^lanation with Et7molo»7, and 
copioosly illustrated bj Quotations from the best authorities. 
Ifew Edttionf with a Supplement containing additional Words 
and further Illustrations. In Two Vols. 4to. 4L lis. td. 
Half bonnd in russia, 5/. 15s. 6d. Russia, (U. t2s. 

The Words — ^with those of the same Famfly— are traced to theii 
Origin. 

The ExFLASTATioKS ue dedneed from the PrimitiTe Meaning through 
the various Usages. 

The QuoTATioHS are arranged Chroool<^call7, from the Earliett Pe- 
riod to the Present Time. 

%* The Supplement separately, 4to. 12s. 

Am 8to. Editiov, without the Quotations, l&r. Half-msria, 20s. Bostia, 24s 

*' It is an admirable addition to our Lexicography, supplying a great 
desideratum, as exhibiting the biography of each wcnrd — its birth, pa- 
rentage and education, the changes that hare befallen it, the company it 
has kept, and the connexions it has formed — by rich series of quotations, 
all in cnronoloffical order. This is such a Dictionary as perhaps no other 
language could ever boast." — Quarterly Review. 

Dr. Bichardson on the Stndy of Language : an Exposition of 
Home Tooke's Diversions of Pnrley. Feap. 8vo. 4s. 6(i. 

Webster's Complete Dictionary, of the English Language. 
New Edition^ revised and greatly enlarged, by Chaukcbt A. Goodrich, 
Professor in Yale College. 4to. (1624 pp.) 1/. lis. 6(2.; half calf; 2/.; 
calf, or half mssia, 21. 2s. ; mssia, 2/. 10s. 



A Series of Greek and Latin Authors. With English Notes. 8vo. Edited 
by various Scholars, under the direction of G. Ix>ng, Esq., M.A., Classical 
liecturer of Brighton College : and the late Bev. A. J. Macleane, MA., 
Head Master of King Edward's School, Bath. 

[ESCHYLUS. By F. A. Paley, M.A. 18*. 

Cicero's Orations. Edited by G. Long, M.A. 4 vols. 
Vol. 1. 16s.; Vol. II. 14s; Vol. III. 16s.; Vol. IV. 18s. 

Demosthenes. Bv B. Whiston, M.A . , Head Master of Bochester 
Grammar School. Vol. I. 16s. Vol. II. preparing. 

Euripides. By F. A. Faley, M.A. 3 toIs. 16«. each. 
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Herodotus. By J. W. Blakesley, B.D., late Fellow and Tutor of 

Trinity College, Cambridge. 2 vols. 32s. 

Hesiod. By F. A. Paley, M. A. 10». 6«f. 

Homer. By F. A. Paley, M. A. Vol. I. [In the Pre»s. 

Horace. By A. J. Macleane, M.A. 18«. 

Jurenal and Fersius. By A. J. Macleane, M.A. 14«. 

Plato. By W. H. Thompson, M.A. Vol I. [Prgwrtn^. 

Sophocles. By F. H. Blaydes, M.A. Vol. I. 18f. 

Terence. By E. St. J. Parry, M. A., Balliol College, Oxford. 18». 

Virgil. By J. Conington, M.A., Professor of Latin at Oxford. 

Vol. I. containing the Bncolics and G«orgic8. 12s. Vol. II. containing 
the JBneid, Books I. to VI. 14«. Vol. III. preparing. 




A Series of Greek and Latin Authors. Newly Edited, ^rith English 
Notes for Schools. Fcap. 8to. 

CAESARIS Commentarii de Bello Gallico. Second 
Edition. By G-. Long, M.A. 5^. 6d. 

Caesar de Bello Gallico, Books 1 to 3. With English 
Notes for Junior Classes. By G. Long, M.A. 28. 6d. 

M. Tullii Ciceronis Cato Major, Sive de Senectute, Laeliu8,Sive 
de Amicitia, et Epistolae Selectae. By G. Long, MA. 4s. 6d. 

Quinti Horatii Flacci Opera Omnia. By A. J. Macleane, 6«. 6«f. 

Juvenalis Satirae XVL By H. Prior, M.A. (Expurgated 

Edition.) 4a. 6d, 

P. Ovidii Nasonis Fastorum Libri Sex. By F. A, Paley. 6». 
C. Sallustii Crispi Catilina et Jugurtha. By G. Long, M.A. 5s. 
Taciti Germania et Agricola. By P. Frost, M. A. 3». 6«f. 

Xenophontis Anabasis, with Introduction: Geographical and 
other Notes, Itinerary, and Three Mapts compiled from recent surveys. 
By J. F. Macmichael, B.A. ^eiv Edition. 5s. 

Xenophontis Cyropaedia. By G. M. Gorham, M. A., late FeUow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. 6s. 

Uniform with the above. 

The New Testament in Greek. With English Notes and Prefaces 
by J. P. Macmichael, B.A. 730 pages. 7«. 6rf. 
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Camtolrge ®reeti anlr ILattn Cnrte. 

This teries is intended to supply for the use of Schools and Students cheap 
mad mccorate editions of the Classics, which shall be saperior in mechanical 
execution to the small Gterman editions now current in this country, and more 
eonvenient in form. 

The texts of the Bibliotheea Oassica and Grammar School Gassict^ so fi 
as thejr hare been published, will be adopted. These editions have takoi 
their place amongst scholars as valuable contributions to the Clasrical Litera- 
ture of this country, and are admitted to be good examples of the judicious 
and practical nature of Knglish scholarship ; and as the extern have fisrmed 
their texts firom a careful examination of the best editions extant, it is beliered 
that no texts better for general use can be found. 

The volumes will be well printed at the Cambridge University P r ess , in a 
16mo. size, and will be issued at short intervals. 

ESCHYLUS, ex novissima recensione F. A. Paley. Ss. 

Caesar de Bello Gallico, recensuit G. Long, AM. 2<. 

Cicero de Senectute et de Amicitia et Epistolae Selects, 
recensuit G. Long, A.M. Is. 6d. 

Ciceronis Orationes. Vol. 1. (Verrine Orations.) G. Long, M. A. 
Ss.ed. 

Euripides, ex recensione F. A. Faley, A. M. 3 vols. 3s. 6<2. each. 

Herodotus, recensuit J. W. Blakesley, S.T.B. 2 vols. 7». 

Horatius, ex recensione A. J. Macleane, A.M. 2s. 6d. 

Juvenal and Persius, A. J. Macleane, A.M. Is. 6d. 

Lucretius, recognovit H. A. J. Munro, A.M. 2«. 6d. 

SaUusti Crispi Cadlina et Jugurtha, recognovit G. Long, A.M. 

Thucydides, recensuit J. G. Donaldson, S.T.P. 2 vols. 7s. 

Vergilius, ex recensione J. Conington, A.M. 3«. 6d. 

Xenophontis Anabasis recensuit J. F. Macmichael, A3. 2s. 6d, 

Novum Testamentum Graecum Textus Stephanici, 1550. Acce- 
dunt variae Lectiones editionum Bezae, Elseviri, T,«i»lima^ini, Tischen- 
dorfli, Tregellesii, curante F. H. Scrivener, A.M. As. 6dL 
Also, on 4to. writing paper, for MSS. notes. Half bound, gilt top, 12s 




With English Notes for Schools. Uniform with the Gbammab School 

Classics. Fcap. 8vo. 

EBMaN Ballads from Uhland, Goethe, and Schiller, 

with Introductions to each Poem, copious Enlanatory Notes, 
and Biographical Notices. Edited by C. L. Bielefeld. Zs. id. 

Schiller's Wallenstein, complete Text. Edited by ]>. 
A. Bnchheim, Professor of German in King's College, Londoo. 
6s 6d, 
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Picciola, by X. B. Saintine. Edited by Dr. Dubuc. Third 

JSdittoih revised. 3s. 6d. 

This interesting story has been selected with the intention of providing 
for schools and yonng persons a good specimen of contemporary French 
literature, free from the solecisms which are frequently met with in writers 
of a past age. 

Picciola is appointed for the Cambridge Middle Class Examination. 

Select Fables of La Eontaine. Third Edition, revised. Edited by 
F. GkMC, M.A. 35. 

** None need now be afraid to introduce this eminently French author, 
either on account of the difficulty of translating him, or the occasional 
licence of thought and expression in which he indulges. The renderings 
of idiomatic passages are unusually good, and the purity of English per- 
fect." — Athmaum. 

Histoire de Charles XU. par Voltaire. Edited by L. Direy. 
Third Edition^ revised. Ss. 6d. 

Aventures de T^Mmaque, par F^nelon. Edited by C. J. Delille. 
Second Edition^ revised, As. 6d. 




fflla00teal JTaileg* 8vo. 

OT ABULIA Qusedam : or, the principal tenses of such 
Irregular Ghreek Verbs and such* elementary Greek, Latin, 
and French Constructions as are of constant occurrence. New 
Edition. Is. 6d. 

Greek Accidence. By the Rev. P. Frost, M. A. 1». 
Latin Accidence. By the Rct. F. Frost, M. A. Is. 

Latin Versification. Is. 

The Principles of Latin Sjrntax. 1*. 

Homeric Dialect : its leading Forms and Peculiarities. By J. S. 
Baird, T.C.D. Is. 6d. 

A Catalogue of Greek Verbs, Lrreg^lar and Defective; their 

leading formations, tenses in use, and dialectic inflexions ; with a copious 
Appendix, containiiu^ Paradigms for conjugation, Bules for formation of 
tenses, &c. &c. By i. 8. Baird, T.C.D. JVew Edition^ revised. 2s. 6d. 

Richmond Rules to form the Ovidian Distich, &c By J. Tate, 
M.A. New Editixmy revised. \s. 6d. 



N Atlas of Classical Geography, containing 24 Maps, 
constructed by W. Hughes, and edited by G. Long. New Edi- 
tion^ with coloured outlines, and an Index of Places. \%s, M. 

A Grammar School Atlas of Classical Geography. The 
Maps constructed by W. Hughes, and edited by G. Long. Imp. 8to. bs. 
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Fint Classical Maps, with Chronological Tables of Grecian and 
Boman History, Tables of Jewish Chronology, and a Map of Palestine. 
Bj the Bev. J. Tate, M.A. Third Edition. Imp. 8to. 7s. 6d. 

Bt the Ret. P. Frost, M.A., St. John's College, 

Cambridge. 

'EfdogBB Latinse. A New Elementary Latin Beading Book, with 
a Dictionary. By the Rev. Percival Frost, late Fellow of St. John's 
College, Cambridge. 2s. 6d. 

This volnme is arranged like the " Analecta Gneca Minora," it has 
a Lexicon at the end, and is graduated so that the pnpil after passing 
throngh it may take np Ovid or Cssar. 

Materials for Latin Prose Composition. Third Editum. 12mo. 
2s. ed. Key, 4s. 

Materials for Greek Prose Composition. Fcap. 8to. 3s. 6d. 
Key, 5s, 

Analecta Graeca Minora. With Introductory Sentences, 
English Notes, and a Dictionary. New Edition. Fcap. 8vo. Ss. 6d, 



Corpus Poetarum Latinorum. Edited by Walker. One thick 

vol. 8vo. 18*. 

Titi Livii Historise. The first five Books, with English Notes. 

By J . Prendeville. 12mo. roan, 5*. 

Books I. to III. separately, cloth, Zs. 6d. 
„ IV. and v., cloth, 3*. 6d. 

Anthologia Latina. A Selection of choice Latin Poetry, 
with Notes. By Bev. F. St. John Thackeray, Assistant Master, Eton 
College. Fcap. 8vo. 6*. 6d. 

"Selections from the Latin Poets, from Naevins to Clandian. The 
passages are well chosen, and the appearance of the book is exceedingly 
pretty." — Edinburgh Review. 

The Choephorae of .^^hylus and Scholia. Beyised and in- 
terpreted by J. F. Davies, Esq., B.A., Trin. Coll., Dublin. 8vo. Is. Od. 

A Latin Grammar. By T. Hewitt Key, M.A., F.RS., Professor 

of Comparative Qrammar, and Head JVIaster of the Junior School, in 
University College. IMrd Edition, revised. Post 8vo. Ss. 

A Short Latin Grammar, for Schools. By T. H. Key, M.A., 
F.R.S. Fifth Edition. Post 8vo. 3«. 6d. 

Latin Accidence. Consisting of the Forms, and intended to pre- 
pare boys for Key's Short Latin Grammar. Post 8vo. 2«. 
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A First Cheque Book for Latin Verse Makers. By the Rev. 
F. Gretton, Stamford Free Grammar School. Is. 6d. Key, 2s. 6d. 

Reddenda ; or Passages with Parallel Hints for translation into 
Latin Prose and Verse. By the Rev. F. E. Gretton. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

Latin Prose Lessons. By the Rev. A. Church, M.A., one of the 
Masters of Merchant Taylors' School. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

The Odes and Carmen Saeculare of Horace. Translated into 
English Verse by John Conington, M.A., Professor of Latin in the 
University of Oxford. Third Litton revised. Fcap. 8vo. Boxburgh 
binding. 6s. 6d. 

Quintus Horatius Flaccus. Illustrated with 50 Engravings from 

the Antique. Fcap. Svo. 6s. Morocco, 9s. 

Selections from Ovid : Amores, Tristia, Heroides, Metamorphoses. 
With English Notes, by the Rev. A. J. Macleane, M.A. New Edition. 
Fcap. Svo. 3s. 9d. 

Sabrinae Corolla in hortulis Regiae Scholae Salopiensis con- 
texuemnt tres viri floribns legendis. Editio Altera. Svo. 12«. Morocco, 21f. 

Dual Arithmetic, a New Art, by Oliver Byrne, formerly Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics at the late College of Civil Engineers, Putney. 
New issue^ with, complete analysis of all the processes. Svo. 14*. 

Copies of this analysis, with a new title-page, will be supplied at 35. M. 
to purchasers of the former issue upon returning the old title-page to the 
Publishers direct, or through their booksellers. 

The Elements of Euclid. Books I.— VI. XI. 1—21 : XII. 1,2; 
a new text, based on that of Simson, with Exercises. Edited by H. J. 
Hose, late Mathematical Master of Westminster School. Fcap. is. Qd. 

A Graduated Series of Exercises on the Elements of Euclid : 
Books I.— VI.; XI. 1—21; XII. 1, 2. Selected and arranged by Henry 
J. Hose, M.A. 12mo. \s. 

The Elements of Euclid. The first six Books, with a Commen- 
tary by Dr. Dionysins Lardner. Svo, 10th Edition, 6s. 

The Enunciations and Figures belonging to the Propositions in 
the First Six and part of the Eleventh Books of Euclid's Elements, 
(usually read in the Universities,) prepared for Students in G^metry. 
By the Rev. J. Brasse, D.D. New jEkhtUm. Fcap. Svo. \s. On cards, 
in case, 55. 6cf. ; without the Figures, 6^. 

A Compendium of Facts and Formulse in Pure and Mixed 
Mathematics. For the use of Mathematical Students. By Q. R. 
Smalley, B.A., F.R.A.S. Fcap. Svo 3». 6rf. 

A Table of Anti-Logarithms ; containing to seven places of deci- 
mals, natural numbers, answering to all Logarithms from '00001 to '99999 ; 
and an improved table of Gauss' Logarithms, by which may be found the 
Logarithm of the sum or difference of two quantities. With an Appendix, 
containing a Table of Annuities for three Joint Lives at 3 per cent. Car- 
lisle. By H. E. Filipowski. Third Edition. Svo. 16#. 

c 
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Handbook of the Slide Rule : showing its applicability to Arith- 
metic, inclading Interest and Annnities ; Mensnr&tion, including Land 
Sarveyinff. With nnmerons Examples and nsefal Tables. By W. H. 
Bayley, (fc^te) H. M. East India Civil Service. 12mo. 6s. 

Handbook of the Doable Slide Rule, showing its applicability to 
Navigation, including some remarks on Great Circle Sailing, with nsefnl 
Astronomical Memoranda. By W. H. ^ayley. 12mo. 2s, 6d, 

The Mechanics of Construction ; including the Theories on the 
Strength of Materials, Roofs, Arches, and Suspension Bridges. With 
numerous Examples. By Stephen Fenwick, Esq., of the Boyal Military 
Academy, Woolwich. 8vo. 12s. 




A New French Course, bt Mons. F. E. A. Gasc, M.A. 

IRST French Book ; being a New, Practical, and Easy 
Method of Learning the Elements of the French Language. 
New Edition. Fcap. 8vo. Is. 6^. 

French Fables, for Beginners, in Prose, with an Index 
of all the words at the end of the work. New EiiHon, Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 

Second French Book ; being a Grammar and Exercise Book, on 
a new and practical plan, and intended as a sequel to the *' First French 
Book.'* New Edition. Fcap. Svo. 2s. 6d. 

A Key to the First and Second French Books. Fcap. Svo. 3s. 6d. 



Histoires Amusantes et Instructives ; or. Selections of Complete 
Stories from the best French Modem Authors who have written for the 
Young. With English Notes. New Edition. Fcap. Svo. 2s. Qd. 

Practical Guide to Modem French Conversation : containing : — 
I. The most current and useful Phrases in Every- Day Talk ; II. Every- 
body's Necessary Questions and Answers in Travel-Talk. New Editum. 
Fcap. 2s. 6d. 

French Poetry for the Young. With English Notes, and pre- 
ceded by a few plain Rules of French Prosody. Fcap. Svo. 2s. 

Materials for French Prose Composition; or. Selections from the 
best English Prose Writers. With copious Foot Notes, and Hints for 
Idiomatic Renderings. New Edition. Fcap. 8to. 4s. 6d. Key, 6s. 

Prosateurs Contemporains t or Selections in Prose, chiefly from 
contemporary French Literature. With English Notes. Fcap. 8vo. 6s. 

Le Petit Compagnon : a French Talk-book for Little Children. 
With 52 Illustrations. lOmo. 2s. Qd. 
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HE French Drama ^ beine a Selection of the best Tra- 

gedies and Comedies of Moli&re, Racine, P. Comeille, T. 
brneille, and Voltaire. With Ar^punents in English at the 
head of each scene, and Notes, Critical and Explanatoxr, by 
A. Gh)mbert. 18mo. Sold separately at Is. each. Half- 
bound, Is. ed. each. 



Le Misanthrope. 

L'Avare. 

Le Bourgeois Gtentilhomme. 

Le Tartuffe. 

Le Malade Imaginaire. 

Les Femmes Savantes. 

Les Fourberies de Scapin. 



COMXDIKS BT MOLIXBK. ^ 

Les Pr^ienses Ridicules. 
L'EcoIe des Femmes. 
L'Ecole des Maris. 
Le M^decin Malgr4 Lni. 
M. de Ponceangnac. 
Amphitryon. 



La Th^baYde, ou les Frires 

Ennemis. 
Alexandre le G^rand. 
Andromaque. 
Les Plaidenrs, (^Com.) 
Britannicns. 
B4r4nice. 



TRAGBDISS, &C. B7 RACHrS. 



Bajazet. 

Mithridate. 

Iphigenie. 

Fhedre. 

Esther. 

Athalie. 



LeCid. 
Horace. 
Cinna. 
Polyeucte. 

Brutus. 
Zaire. 
Alsire. 
Orestes. 



TRAOKDIKS, &C. BT P. CORITKILLB. 

Pomp^e. 



BT T. COBZrHLLB. 

Ariane. 

PLATS BT YOLTAI&E. 

Le Fanatisme. 

M&rope. 

La Mort de C^sar. 

Semiramis. 



Le Nouvean Tr^r : or, French Student's Companion : designed 
to facilitate the Translation of English into French at Sight. Fifteenth 
^t«on, with Additions. By M. E«»» S»»»*». 12mo. Roan, 8«. 6d. 

A Test-Book for Students: Examination Papers for Students 
preparing for the Universities or for Appointments in the Army and 
Civil Service, and arraneed for General Use in Schools. By the Rev. 
Thomas Stantial, M.A., Head Master of the Grammar School, Bridg- 
water. Part I.— History and Geography. 2s. M. Part II. — Language 
and Literature. 2s. 6d. Part III. — Mathematical Science. 2s.6d. Part 
lY. — Physical Science. Is. 6d. Or in 1 vol., Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

Tables of Comparative Chronolc^, illustrating the division nf 
Universal History into Ancient, Ik^dicval, and S^dem History; and 
containing a System of Combinations, distinguished by a particular type, 
to assist Uie Memory in retaining Dates. By W. E. Biekmore and the 
Rev. G. Biekmore, M.A. IMrd Mditum. 4to. 5c. 
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A Course of Historical and Chronological Instruction. By W. 
E. Bickmore. Part 2. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

A Practical Synopsis of English History : or, A General Sum- 
mary of Dates and Events for me use of Schools, Families, and Candidates 
for Public Examinations. By Arthur Bowes. Fourth Edition. 8vo. 2s. 

Under Government : an Official Key to the Civil Service, and 
Guide for Candidates seeking Appointments under the Crown. By J. C. 
Parkinson, Inland Revenue, Somerset House. Fourth JEkUtion. Cr. 8vo. 
38. 6d. 

The Student's Text-Book of English and General History, from 
B. c. 100 to the present time. With Genealogical Tables, and a Sketch 
of the English Constitution. By D. Beale. iSixth Edition. Post 8vo. 
Sewed, 28. Cloth, 28. ed. 

Chronolo^cal Maps. By D. Beale, author of " The Text-Book 
of English and General History." No. I. England. 2s. 6d. No. II. An- 
cient History. 28. Or bound together in One Vol., 3s. 6d. 



The Elements of the English Language for Schools and Colleges. 
By Ernest Adams, Ph. D. University College School. New Edition^ en- 
largedt and improved. Crown Svo. 4s. 6d. 

The Geographical Text-Book ; a Practical Geography, calculated 
to facilitate the study of that useful science, by a constant reference to 

the Blank Maps. By M. £ . . . S Second Edition. 12mo. 2s. 

II. The Blank Maps done up separately. 4to. 2s. coloured. 

The Manual of Book-keeping ; by an Experienced Clerk. 12 mo. 

Eighth Edition, 4s. 

Double Entry Elucidated. By B. W. Foster. Ninth Edition 
4to. 8s. ed. 

The Young Ladies' School Record : or. Register of Studies and 
conduct. 12mo. 6d, 

Welchman on the Thirty-nine Articles of the Church of England, 
with Scriptural Proofs, &c. 18mo. 2s. or interleaved for Students, 3s. 

Bishop Jewel's Apology for the Church of England, with his 
famous Epistle on the Council of Trent, and a Memoir. 32mo. 2s. 

A Short Explanation of the Epistles and Gospels of the Christian 
Year, with Questions for Schools. Royal 32mo. 2s. 6^^. ; calf, 4s. 6d. 

The First Book of Botany. Being a Plain and Brief Introduction 
to that Science for Schools and Young Persons. By Mrs. Loudon. Il- 
lustrated with 36 Wood Engravings. /Second Edition, I8mo. Is. 

English Poetry for Classical Schools ; or, Florilegium Poeticum 
Anglicanum. New Edition, 13mo. Is. 6d. 
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BELL AND DALDY'S ILLUSTKATED SEKIES 

OF SCHOOL BOOKS. 

HE Rojral Commissioners on Popular Edncation, in their Report, 
strongly condemn the dull and desultory character of the School 
Books ordinarily used for reading-lessons. They point out that 
the proper object of a reading-lesson is not to impart information 
on tne subject-matter, but to teach intelli^nt reading ; and that 
this object cannot be attained " unless the book used is thoroughly suited to 
the child's understanding, and calculated to awaken its interest." They 
suggest the employment or continuous narratives, in place of those "collections 
of extracts upon every sort of subject." 

The present series is published in accordance with this suggestion. The 
works are so arranged that the advantages of regular gradation may be 
secured, and they are classed in six grades, corresponding to the Standards 
of Examination in Reading under the Revised Code. Each grade will 
present a variety of books of the same average degree of difficulty. The list 
will be gradually extended. 

The books are rendered still further attractive by numerous highly- 
finished illustrations by eminent artists. 

Grade I. 
School Primer. .65 Illastrations. 6d. 

Grade II. 

School Reader. By J. Tilleard, Hon. Mem. and Examiner, 
College of Preceptors. Numerous Illustrations. Iff. 

Poetry Book for Schools. 37 Illastrations. 1<. 

Grade IU. 
The Life of Joseph. 16 Illastrations. Is. 
Scriptore Parables. By Eev. J. E. Clarke. 16 Illust. 1«. 
Scripture Miracles. By Key. J. E. Clarke. 16 Illust. Is. 

Grade IV. 

New Testament History, in Simple Language. By the Rev. 
J. G. Wood, M.A. 16 Illustrations. \s. 

Old Testament History, in Simple Language. By the Key. 
J. G. Wood, M.A. 17 Illustrations. Is. 

Grade V. 
The Story of Bunyan's Pilgrim's Progress. 16 Illust. Is. 

Grade VI. 

Robinson Crusoe. With Illustrations. [Shortly, 

Uncle Tom*s Cabin. [Preparing, 

Sandford and Merton. [Preparing, 
Andersen's Tales (Selected). With Illustrations. [Preparing, 

Sketch Book. By Washington Irving. [Preparing, 

Tales of a Traveller. By Washington Irving. [Preparing, 
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Course op Instruction for the Young, by Horace Grant. 

XERCISES for the Improvement of the Senses ; for 
Young Children. 18mo. Is. 

Geography for Young Children* New Edition. 18mo. 2<. 

Arithmetic for Young Children. New Edition, 18mo. 1<. &d. 

Arithmetic. Second Stage. New Edition, 18mo. 3«. 





LARKE'S COMMERCIAL COPY-BOOKS. 
Price Ad, A liberal allowance to Schools and 
Colleges. 
The First Copy- Book contains elementary turns, with a broad 
mark like a T, which divides a well-formed tnm into two eqnal parts. This 
exercise enables the learner to judge otform, distance, and proportion. 

The Second contains large-hand letters, and the means by which such 
letters may be properly combined. 

The Third contains additional large-hand practice. 

The Fourth contains large-hand words, commencing with unfiowrished 
capitals; and the words being short, the capitals in question receive the 
attention they demand. 

The FiTTH contains the essentials of a osefal kind of small-hand. 

The Sixth contains small-hand copies, with instmctions as to the manner 
in which the pupil should hold his pen, so that when he leaves school he may 
not merely have some facility in copying, but really possess the information 
on the subject of writing which he may need at any future time. 

The Seyrnth contains the foundation for a style of small-hand, adapted to 
females, moderately pointed. 

The Eighth contains copies for females ; and the holding of the pen is, of 
course, the subject to which they specially relate. 

This Series is specially adapted for those who are preparing for a commercial 
life. It is generally found when a boy leaves school that his writing is of such 
a character that it is some months before it is available for book-keeping or 
accounts. I%e special object of this Series of Copy-Books is to form his writing 
in such a style that he may be put to the work of a counttng-house at once. By 
following this course from the first the writing is kept free and legible, whilst it 
aiooids unnecessary flourishing. 
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PERIODICALS. 

'HE Parish Magazine. Edited by J. Erskine Clarke, 
M. A., Derby. Monthly, price Irf. Volumes for 1859, 1860, I86I', 
1862, 1863, and 1864, limp cloth. Is. 6d. ; cloth boards, 2s. each. 

The Mission Field i a Monthly Record of the Pro- 
ceedings of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. Vols. II. to 
IX. post 8to. Ss. each. (Vol. I. is ont of print.) Continued in Numbers, 
from January, 1864, Id, each. 

The Gospel Missionary. Published for the Society for the Pro- 
pagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, Monthly at \d. Vols. II. to 
XfV. in cloth. Is. each. (Vol. I. is ont of print.) 




*^* Messrs. Bell and Daldy are Agents for the Publications of the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts. 




RECEN T A DD IT IONS. 

Bohn's Kotal Illustkated Series. 

OOTSTEPS OF OUR LORD and His Apostles in 
Syria, Greece, and Italy. By W. H. Bartlett. 22 steel 
engravings, 7^. 6c{. 

Forty Days in the Desert on the track of the Israelites. 
By W. H. Bartlett 27 steel engravings, 7s. 6c;- 

The Nile Boat; a Glimpse of the Land of Egypt. By W. H. 
Bartlett. 35 steel engravings. Is. 6d. 

Book of the Passions. By G. P. R. James. With 16 beautiful 
line engravings, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Poor Jack. By Captain Marryat, R.N. With 46 illustrations by 
Clarkson Stanfleld, 6f. 

History of the Irish Rebellion in 1798. By W. H. MaxweU. With 
Portraits and Etchings on steel by G. Cmil^hank, 7s. 6d 

Leila ; or, the Siege of Granada, and Calderon the Courtier. By 
Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton. 8vo. 6f. 

Wanderings and Excursions in North and South Wales. By 
Thomas Boscoe. With routes, and 100 line engravings, 2 vols, crown 8vo. 
lOs. 6d. each. 

Andersen's Tales for Children. Translated by A. Wehnert. 
With 105 illustrations by E. H. Wehnert, W. Thomas, and others. 
Uniform with the above. Crown 8vo. Cloth, gilt edges. 7s. 9d. 

Political Philosophy. By Henry Lord Brougham, F.R.S. 
8 vols. 8vo. 21s. 

A Biographical and Critical Dictionary of Painters and Engra- 
vers. By Michael Br^ran. New Edition, revised, enlarged, and con- 
tinued to the present tune, by Gteorge Stanley. Imp. 8vo. 42s. 
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Bunyau's Pilgrim's Progress. With 300 Wood Engraving 
^Eter Harvey. Post 8vo. ^. ; calf antique, 13s. 

Corpus Poetarum Latinorum. Edited by Walker. One thiol 
vol. 8vo. 18*. 

Criiden's Concordance to the Old and New Testament. Revises 
and condensed by G. H. Hannay. ISmo. 35. 6c/. 

Costume in England : a History of Dress from the earliest perioc 
nntil the close of the 18th Century. By F. H. Fairholt, F.S.A., 70 
engravings, crown 8vo. 12s. 

The Works of Oliver Goldsmith. Frontispieces by Cniikshank 
4 vols. tcap. 8vo. 12s. 

The Cottage Gardener's Dictionary. Edited by George W 
Johnson. 5s. 

Longfellow's Poetical Works. With Portrait and 220 Illustra 
tions by Birket Foster, Gilbert, &c. 8vo. 15s. ; morocco, 2.5s. 
This is the only illustrated edition, which contains all his works. 

The Works of Henry Fielding, complete. With Memoir of th 
Author by Thomas Boecoe, and 20 plates by Cruikshank, medium 8vc 
14s. 

The Works of Jonathan Swift, D.D. Containing interesting an 
valuable passages not hitherto published, 
Thomas Boscoe. 2 vols, medium Svo. 24s. 



valuable passages not hitherto published, with Memoir of the Author b 
Ro 



The Miscellaneous Works of Tobias Smollett. Complete in on 
vol. With Memoir of the Author by Thomas Boscoe. 21 plates b 
Cruikshank. Medium Svo. 14s. 

Shakespeare's Plays and Poems. With Notes, and Life, b; 
Charles Knight, and 40 engravings on wood by Harvey. Royal 8v( 
cloth, 10s. Qa.; morocco, extra, 25s. 

Shakespeare's Plays and Poems. (Valpy's Cabinet Pictoria 
Edition,) with Glossarial Notes, Digests, &c., and 171 outline plates, 1 
vols. fcap. 8vo. 21. 5s. 

The Ferns and Fern Allies of Great Britain, illustrated with 8( 

Slates by John E. Sowerby. The descriptions, synonyms, &c., by Charle 
ohnson. 8vo. 10s. 6d. ; royal paper, coloured plates, 25s. 



Elements of General History, Ancient and Modem. By Pro 
fessor Tytler. With additions, corrections, and illustrations, and i 
continuation to the present time. 12mo. 3s. 6d. ; roan, 4s. 
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